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Tue ‘ Retrospect’ in the current number 
of the American Journal of Philology will 
recall to not a few that disagreeable adage 
of middle life tempora labuntur tacitisque 
senescimus annis. But in the present in- 
stance there is the tempering reflexion that 
the aging may be very slow. Almost a 
decade of years after the epoch at which, 
upon the principles of Mr. Osler, Prof. 
Gildersleeve had qualified for retirement, he 
founded by his own sole exertions this 
quarterly representative of American scholar- 
ship, and unabashed has remained for a 
quarter of a century its active editor. The 
signal services which he has thus rendered 
to the cause of learning in America and 
outside it are known to all readers of the 
Classical Review, who will join in wishing 
him a long continuance of his eruda wiridis- 
que senectus. To this friendly wish we 
may add the hope that he will not allow 
the claims of editing and the seductions 
of ‘Brief Mention’ to delay much longer 
the completion of his Greek Grammar, the 
first part of which appeared in 1900, a work 
as highly appreciated as it is sorely needed. 


Apropos of the American Journal of Philo- 
logy, its editor’s conscientiousness descends so 
much into details, that he will no doubt 
gladly furnish the clue to a small puzzle in 
the compilation of its book-lists. Why are 
so many of the English publications, includ- 
ing most of the important ones, transferred 
to the American list? The fact that my 
publisher has a branch or agency in the 
United States does not make my book an 
‘American publication.’ I wish I could 
persuade the American Customs that it did. 
Bibliographically the practice is misleading. 
Thus in the last number the American list 
NO. CLXVIII. VOL. XIX. 


contains sixteen entries (including Jebb’s 
Translation of Sophocles and Tyrrell and 
Purser’s Correspondence of Cicero, 3rd 
edition) and the English list four, whereas 
the true figures are twelve and eight 
respectively. 


The Council of the Hellenic Society has 
circulated among the members for considera- 
tion at the Annual Meeting a paper which 
contains two financially important proposals. 
The first, which every one will welcome, is to 
establish an Endowment Fund for the 
maintenance of the Society’s work at its 
present high level. The second with the 
same end in view is to raise the life com- 
position from fifteen to twenty guineas. 
At the present time the expediency of this 
is doubtful. Actuarial considerations and 
recent experience suggest that it may prac- 
tically put an end to compounding. 


Prof. F. Ramorino has sent us an extract 
from the Transactions of the International 
Congress of Historical Sciences in Rome 
(1903), containing an account of the MS. 
of the Agricola of Tacitus lately discovered 
at Jesi near Ancona, a third part of which 
goes back tothe ninth or tenth century. 
Unfortunately, however, as Prof. Ramorino 
points out, the page photographed holds out 
no hope of the discovery adding anything 
to our knowledge of the text. 


We note in answer to a correspondent 
that the Greek LEtymological Dictionary 
referred to in our last issue is published by 
Messrs. Misch and Thron in Brussels, and 
the Latin one by C. Winter’s Universitats- 
buchhandlung in Heidelberg. 
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Tue Doloneia is by common consent 
regarded as one of the latest books of the 
Iliad : and by equally common consent one 
of the most worthless from a poetical point 
of view. But none of the critics seems to 
go further than the supposition that the 
piece (for such it is, not an integral part of 
the poem) is by some late and inferior com- 
piler, ignorant of the dignified usage of the 
Epic style. No one seems inclined to 
suggest that there is any other explanation 
of its many peculiarities but that of the 
incompetence of the author. Monro in the 
Appendix to his edition of the Odyssey 
(xiii._xxiv. p. 378) lays stress indeed on the 
adventurous and romantic character of the 
book and the character of Odysseus as 
pourtrayed in it: he notes in it affinities to 
some of the later Epics in which similar 
adventurous episodes appear and in these 
epics he seems to detect, in one place at 
least, ‘an unmistakeable air of comedy’ 
(p. 368). But he goes no further and leaves 
his view of the Doloneia rather vague. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any 
one who reads the Doloneia through more 
than once that there is something unusual 
in the inevitable blundering which seems to 
be a characteristic of its author. Mz¢hil 
quod tetigit non inquinavit might be his 
epitaph: and the conviction is gradually 
borne in upon one’s mind that there is 
something here besides incompetence. What 
that something is, it is the object of this 
paper to determine. 

When night falls at the end of the 
Eighth Book we find the Greeks driven in 
on their ships, while Hektor and the 
Trojans camp on the plain, ready to renew 
the attack in the morning (@ 553 sqq.). So 
sorely are the Greeks pressed that Agamem- 
non sends an embassy to Achilles with 
offers of dzepeio’ dzowa if he will but 
consent to fight again. The end of I leaves 
Agamemnon face to face with Achilles’ refusal 
and the prospect of an almost certain attack 
by Hektor in the morning. This situation 
fits in admirably with the ‘ background ’ of 
K: we find the guards who had been posted 
just before the zpeoBeia (I 80 sqq.) still in 
their places in K 180; and though some 
ancient critics said that the book was some- 
times placed elsewhere in the poem, it is 
hard to see what position would suit it 
better. 

The book opens with a description of 
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Agamemnon’s misery (1-24): he cannot 
sleep, groan follows groan as quickly as 
flashes of lightning or flakes of snow: 
they come ‘from the bottom of his heart 
and his midriff (¢péves) quivered within 
him’ (10). When the writer proceeds to 
tell us that ‘he tore many hairs out of his 
head by the roots (zpofeAvpvovs, ef. I 541) 
unto Zeus upon high’ we can hardly be in 
doubt about his intention. He wishes to 
make Agamemnon ridiculous, as Thersites is 
made ridiculous in B 265 sqgg. The same 
device meets us in 93 sqqg. where Agamem- 
non tells Nestor, ‘nor is my heart steady, 
but I am distraught and my heart leaps out 
of my breast and underneath do my 
stout limbs’ tremble’; the epic mouth- 
ing only makes the facts more ludicrous. 
The same insistence upon the physical 
symptoms of fear meets us in the description 
of the hunted Dolon (375 sq.): he stood 
still ‘quivering, and from his mouth came 
the rattle of teeth, pale with fear.’ We 
feel that it is only the enforced dignity of 
epic tradition that spares us from a recital 
such as we have in Aristophanes’ ‘ Frogs’ 
479 sqq. 

To return to Agamemnon. In his distress 
he decides to go to Nestor and with him 
‘put together’ (rextyvarto) some plan for 
relieving the Greeks. He sits up and puts 
on his xitwv, his sandals, a tawny lion’s 
skin reaching to the feet and seizes his 
spear. It is a sufficiently curious costume, 
but editors point to Paris and his leopard’s 
skin ([ 17) and are content. But when we 
find Menelaus later on with a leopard’s skin 
round his back (29), Diomedes in another 
lion’s skin (177), and Nestor in ‘a double, 
flowing, purple cloak’ (133) going about in 
the dead of night, we become suspicious : 
and when, to complete the colour-scheme, 
Dolon appears clad in the hide of a grey 
wolf (334)—the futile Dolon—we resent the 
attempt to pass this off upon us as serious 
poetry. 

Agamemnon is not the only hero awake 
in camp that night. Menelaos is awake 
too, and imagining, like his brother, that he 
is the only light .sleeper, thinks he had 
better go and wake Agamemnon. This 
crossing of purposes, two people doing the 
same thing, each thinking he is the only one 
who is doing it, is a distinctly comic touch 
that we shall find recurring. Menelaos goes 
and finding his brother awake and arming 
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expresses his surprise: is he going to try to 
get some one to go as a spy?; it will be 
hard to find anyone, pada tis bpacvKapd.os 
érra. Agamemnon declares his intention 
of going to Nestor, but his confusion is such 
that he has forgotten what he wants with 
him. In]. 19 it was ‘to put up’a plan: 
in 1. 55 it is to see if Nestor ‘ will come to 
the sacred band of the guards, and give 
them a charge ; for him would they hearken 
to above all men.” But what the charge is 
to be or anything else about it, we are not 
told. Meanwhile Menelaos is to wake Aias 
and Idomeneus and wait with them till 
Agamemnon comes. 

Menelaos when about to start is given 
some advice which forms a very effective 
touch. He is told to wake the heroes 
‘naming each man by the name of his sire 
and his stock, giving honour unto all ; and 
be not haughty in thy spirit, but let even us 
(airot wep ourselves) take trouble: ’tis for 
this, I ween, that Zeus sends upon us heavy 
trouble for what hath been done’ (68 sqq.). 
Now, considering the way in which Aga- 
memnon has comported himself all along, 
this is, to say the least of it, impertinent. 
His own language to Achilles in A is a 
model of studied discourtesy (A 173 sqq.). 
In his éritwAnors he attacks Menestheus 
(A 338 sqq.) and Diomedes (2b, 370 sq.) in 
the most unprovoked fashion: the most 
savage expression in the //iad is put into his 
mouth (Z 57 sqq.), and his unbending and 
essentially discourteous nature is well shown 
in the two concluding lines of his speech 
when proposing the embassy (I 160 sq.) 


, ¢ ‘ ” Rie fit a 

Kal pot VroaTHTW, Oocov Baciret’TEpds Eiue 
a , 2 

nd Samov yeven Tpoyevearepos evyopat elvat. 


That such a man should warn the courteous 
Menelaos not to be rude, is impertinence ; but 
when he proceeds to include his brother along 
with himself as suffering for discourtesy 
and lack of geniality, it is more than imper- 
tinent : it is comical. Another comical side 
of his attitude to his brother comes out in his 
conversation with Nestor (102 sgq.). Nestor 
is inclined to blame Menelaos for allowing 
Agamemnon to wander about at night 
instead of doing it for him. Agamemnon’s 
apology is worthy of Mr. Pecksniff. ‘ Aged 
Sir, at other times do I bid thee lay blame 
to his charge: otten doth he lag and willeth 
not to vex himself, not yielding to sloth or 
folly of heart, but looking to me and wait- 
ing for my bidding; but now etc.’ The 


description of Menelaos is simply untrue, 
and would not be comical but for the air of 
superiority assumed by Agamemnon—-who 
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had been tearing out his hair in handfuls a 
few minutes before in sheer terror—and his 
patronage of his ‘harmless necessary’ 
brother. 

As Agamemnon approaches Nestor whom 
he finds eivy &x paraxy (Nestor is never 
unduly hard on himself), the old man half 
rises in bed on his elbow and calls out 
‘Who goes there among the ships through 
the host alone in the murky night? Seek- 
est thou one of thy mules or one of thy 
comrades? Speak! Come not near me till 
thou speak! What cravest thou?’ For 
the realism of ]. 80 and the comical accent 
of terror in 1. 85 (we can almost hear the 
words rising gradually to a shriek) we shall 
look in vain till we come to Aristophanes 
and Herondas. In the reference to the 
mules, the quiet humour of the passage 
becomes pure burlesque. 

In reply to Nestor, Agamemnon begins 
(one may as well put it bluntly) to drivel 
in his best tragic style (88 sqq.): ‘look 
upon Agamemnon, son of Atreus (yvwoear 
is best taken as an imperatival future) 
whom beyond all other men Zeus hath cast 
into troubles evermore, so long as breath 
remains in my breast and my dear limbs 
have strength ’—he proceeds to describe 
his symptoms. He has made up his mind 
for the third time about what he wants 
from Nestor: they are to go together to 
the @vAaxes and see if they are sleeping or 
not. Nestor replies by a vague prophecy 
of trouble for Hektor, when Achilles joins 
the army again, and agrees to go. After 
the interchange of views about Menelaos 
already noticed, Nestor dresses and goes 
with Agamemnon to wake Odysseus. On 
Nestor’s summons he comes out of his tent, 
not unnaturally surprised to see the two 
heroes. He is told that the Greeks are in 
trouble and that he is to come with them— 
and wake some one else ‘meet to devise 
plans to fight or fly’ (147). Odysseus re- 
tires, reappears armed with a shield and 
joins them. This is a passage which has 
evoked an enthusiastic comment from Dr. 
Hayman (Odyssey, i. p. xlvii): he regards it 
as ‘an admirable epitome of character.’ 
That the cautious Odysseus should* choose a 
shield and the bold Diomedes a spear (see 
]. 178) he regards as a master-stroke of 
nOoroia. Perhaps:—but not in serious 
poetry ; a device like this is the property of 
the comic stage. 

The trio proceed to Diomedes’ tent, and 
find him sound asleep. Nestor steps up and 
‘stirs him with a kick’ Adé wodi xwyoas 
(158) ‘Wake, Tydeus’ son! Why sleepest 
o 2 
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thou heavily all night long?’ We are not 
far from 


dornht, SovAn ViAAa* peéxpt Téo Keion 
péyxovoa ; (Herond. viii. 1, 2). 


Diomedes jumps up and (to put it collo- 
quially) flies at Nestor : 


, , > , ‘ . , y 
oxETALOs €ool, yEepare’ GU pev TOVOV OV TOTE 


Aryets. 


‘ Are there not younger men,’ he asks, ‘to 
go on such an errand?’ ‘There are,’ re- 
torts Nestor in effect, ‘and you are one of 
them: so be about it’: advatnrov—ai ydp 
éoor vewrepos (176) is the cheap retort to ov 
vv kat GAXot éacr vewrepor of 165 which we 
should expect to meet in Comedy. 

Joined by Diomedes and, as we must 
assume, by Menelaos and his party, Nestor 
and his motley crew come upon the sentinels. 
We are gravely told that they did not find 
them sleeping. We had not expected for 
some fifty lines back that they would. Nor 
did the author entertain any idea of the 
kind himself, and in case we should think 
he did, he lets us into his private opinion 
by a simile. The sentinels are compared to 
dogs watching by night over a sheepfold 
listening to the advance of a wild beast 
through the forest on the hill ‘and loud is 
the din at his coming both of men and dogs 
and sleep has departed from them utterly’ 
(183 sqq.). The noise made by Nestor and 
his party coming to see if they were asleep 
or not had effectually settled the question. 
Nestor cheerfully bids them continue as 
they are, crosses the trench and prepares to 
hold a council of war in a clear space on 
the field. When all are ready to listen, he 
expounds his plan of safety—to send out a 
spy to see what is going on! Nestor’s 
mystifying methods of procedure, his mys- 
terious hinting ‘I know what I know,’ and 
then giving some perfectly commonplace 
advice after an immense and laboured pre- 
paratory harangue, could not be ‘hit off’ 
better. A plain man who is a careful 
reader and asks questions as he reads can 
hardly avoid remembering the proceedings in 
Agamemion’s tent early that very night 
(I 90 sqq. 670). 

Nestor’s speech is enlivened by one sly 
sneer, which is as much a sneer of the 
writer’s at the military situation which he 
found assumed at this point in the poem as 
anything else. The spy is to find out what 
the Trojans design, ‘whether they are 
minded to tarry where they be, far off from 
the skips or retreat again to the city, now 





that they have subdued the Achaeans’ 
(209 sg.). The reward of a black sheep 
from each chieftain for the spy seems an 
unhappy proposal (Sch. A does the best that 
can be done to explain it) if it be serious 
(but on the view of the book assumed here, 
a very sly intimation of the fate in store 
for a spy) and it is called by an ill-omened 
word (xrépas ef. Krepailev) : and if we adopt 
Peppmiiller’s view of 217 ‘he shall be 
present in the songs sung at feasts’ the 
further reference to posthumous fame makes 
the passage, in the circumstances, pure bur- 
lesque. 

Diomedes engages to go if some one will 
go with him. ‘It will be more comfort’ 
(GaX7wpy) he says, ‘and more encouraging’: 
this from Opacdis Avoundys donne furieusement 
a penser. He hastens to add reasons for 
his apparent cowardice. ‘It is a case,’ he 
says, ‘of “two are better than one,” and 
“one man sees before his fellow”’ (224). 
I take civ du’ épxopevw and mpd 6 rod évonoe 
as two proverbs : for xai re cf. M 284. 

The rivalry for the honour of supplying 
the 6aA7wpy that Diomedes desires is evi- 
dently modelled on © 91-174; and Aga- 
memnon’s fear that Menelaos may be 
chosen is obviously a reference to A 148 sqq. 
where he shows such anxiety about him. 
In obedience to a broad hint Diomedes 
passes over Menelaos and chooses Odysseus. 
The latter takes his complimentary remarks 
very coolly ciddcu yap to. Tatra per’ ’Apyecous 
ayopevers (250) and the pair proceed to 
supplement the shield and spear they had 
between them. 

Whatever be the view we take of the 
tone of the book as a whole there can 
hardly be two opinions about the point of 
266-271. The lines are a deliberate parody 
of B 102 sgqg. There Agamemnon’s sceptre 
is said to have descended from Pelops, to 
whom it was given by Hermes, who had it 
from Zeus, for whom Hephaistos made it. 
The helmet that Meriones gives to Odysseus 
had been an heirloom from the time of 
Autolykos, who got it—by burglary from 
the house “of Amyntor! (zvxwov ddpov 
dvtitopjoas: the word is found only here 
and in Hymn Herm. 178, a_ suspicious 
parallel): the parody extends even to 
details: cf. Ovéor’ "Ayapepvore Aciwe hopyvat 
(B 107) with & Mypwvy dicey & radi 
dopjvat. Could Odysseus of all men, and 
on this errand, have a more comically suit- 
able present ? 

As the adventurers start on their journey 
Athena sends a heron as an omen (if 
Zopyrus’ reading weAAdv be right in 275 it 
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adds to the point), which, as the poet admits, 
they did not see but merely heard crying, 
and both pray for success in the approved 
manner. 

Meanwhile Hektor is not idle: he has on 
his part been doing precisely what the 
Greeks are doing on theirs. Now to send 
out a spy is a device whose success depends 
largely on the fact that the other side either 
doesn’t or can’t send out another. When 
both sides send out spies at the same hour 
over the same road, disaster is close at 
hand: and disaster that is sure to contain 
some elements of comedy. zoAvpyris éov 
rokvpnxavoy evpey is pretty certain to be the 
epitaph of one or other. 

Hektor proposes a reward of a more sub- 
stantial character than Nestor’s. The spy 
is to get, if successful, the best chariot and 
pair in the Greek army. Dolon volunteers. 
The description of Dolon is a deliberate 
parody of that of Tydeus in E 801: the 
latter puxpds pev Env deuas GAAQ payyTys : 
Dolon is one ds dy ro eidos pev Env Kakds, 
GAL zodaxys (316). Dolon too was an 
only son among five sisters, not a promising 
family history for a warrior. However his 
greed urges him on, and he demands that 
Hektor shall give him a definite promise of 
the horses and chariot of Achilles. Hektor 
does so with the words ‘Let Zeus be 
witness . . . that no other warrior of the 
Trojans shall mount the team,’—the ‘ tragic 
irony’ is obvious: éziopxov éxwpoce, too, 
in 331 may be intentionally ambiguous 
‘swore an oath to confirm’ what actually 
happened or ‘ perjured himself’ by failing to 
carry out his promise. 

Dolon starts with extravagant promises 
to penetrate as far as Agamemnon’s ship, 
He is not far on his way when he meets 
the others. Odysseus zpo rod évonoey and 
proposes to let him pass first and then hunt 
him down. They lie among the corpses to 
wait and when he had passed them ‘as far 
apart as the furrows ploughed by mules’ 
they make after him. He stops when he 
hears the steps, confident that they were 
messengers sent by Hektor to recall him. 
The bold blade had perhaps been stopped 
before this on some soi-disant dare-devil 
exploit by the wévre xaciyvnta. Recogniz- 
ing his pursuers he gives them a good run 
end is only stopped at last when Athena 
gives Diomedes strength enough to come 
close up and miss him with his spear on 
purpose. Dolon stops in terrible dismay, 
He offers to ransom himself with the airs of 
a great man (cf. 378 sqqg. with Z 46 sqq., 
A 131 sqqg.), but his offer is neither accepted 
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nor refused (Odysseus merely tells him ‘ not 
to let death get on his mind’) till they 
extract information. In answer to the 
rather superfluous question whether he had 
been sent by Hektor or had merely come 
out of ‘spirit’ he throws the blame on 
Hektor. Odysseus is coolly ironical about 
Achilles’ team and asks where Hektor is 
and where the guards are stationed. Dolon 
tells all he is asked, giving a full descrip- 
tion of the camp and particularly of the 
position of Rhesos. He proposes in return 
that he should be tied and left where he is till 
they return, as a pledge for his good faith. 
He seems to think they are not likely to get 
back and that he will be found by his 
friends in the morning. Diomedes disabuses 
his mind of this idea (uy dy po pigéiv ye, 
Addu, éuBddAdAco Gvpd 447) and makes sure 
of his future in true Diomedean style. 
They take off his weasel-skin cap and wolf 
skin and dedicate them with his bow and 
spear to Athena. They hang them up in a 
tamarisk tree and to make sure that they 
won’t miss them again in the dark they tie 
a knot on the branches of the tree with 
rushes! Not even an Abderite could have 
adopted a wiser method. 

Dolon’s news about Rhesos and his horses 
puts the pair on a new scent. Why not 
secure these famous horses ?—a brilliant 
idea which is put into immediate execution. 
They decide to make the horses their objec- 
tive and at last reach the post where Rhesos 
and his horses are to be found. It will be 
noticed that they make no attempt to find 
out what they had been sent to find out. It 
is true that in 409 sgg. Odysseus asks Dolon 
for the information he had come to get (cf. 
208 sqq.); but Dolon ignores the question 
in his reply and Odysseus does not insist on 
an answer. It is unnecessary to obelize 
409-411 with Aristarchus: they serve to 
emphasize the inconsequence and want of 
plan characteristic of every one in the book. 
We may assume then that Diomedes and 
Odysseus are henceforward intent only 
upon plunder, and plunder for themselves. 
When Odysseus catches sight of the horses 
(again zpo rod évoncer) he is all eagerness to 
secure them. ‘There is no use standing 
there with your finger in your mouth’ is 
the homely English for ové€ ti oe xpy | éora- 
pevat péAcov aiv Tevxyeow Of 479-80. ‘ Loose 
the horses or else do thou slay the owners 
and leave the horses to me,’—a preferable 
alternative. Diomedes goes at it émotpo- 
gadnv: as Diomedes killed each man, 
Odysseus caught the body by the foot and 
pulled it out of the way till they had made 
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a lane for the horses: finally he kills 
Rhesos ; ‘he was a bad dream to Rhesos’ 
says the poet (as the Scholiast, rightly I 
think, interprets 496). Meanwhile, Odysseus 
looses the horses, and drives them out using 
his bow for a whip. Then he ‘ whistles’ 
(poténoev 502—Schol. B makes heroic efforts 
to explain away the meaning) to Diomedes 
who was meanwhile pondering what was the 
most rascally thing he could do (61 xvvratov 
€pdo) to wind up. Athena comes to warn 
him that if he does not make off at once 
(Odysseus’ whistle had been an unfortunate 
inspiration) he may have to retire at the 
double (yi kat wedoBnpuévos eAGys): ‘some 
other god, mayhap, will wake the Trojans’ 
(511)—there is no telling what a god may 
do! Meanwhile the sharp-sighted Apollo 
(008’ dAaooxoruny ely’ dpyupdrogos “Ax. 515— 
it is ‘almost comic’ notes Dr. Leaf, ad loc.) 
scented mischief when he saw Athena busied 
with Diomedes: that he had seen nothing 
before was only to be expected from a Trojan 
god. The best he can do is to wake Rhesos’ 
cousin to see the slaughter when all was 
over. The Trojans raise an outcry, but the 
marauders are gone, riding bareback : on 
their way they recover the ‘bloody spoils’ 
of Dolon and reach the ships. Nestor is 
the first to hear them. ‘Shall I tell a lie or 
the truth ?’ he asks (see 6 140 with Merry’s 
note), and decides for the latter as they are 
on him before he can make up his mind. 
All are surprised to see the heroes: Nestor 
admires the horses in words that are a 
parody of those used to express his admira- 
tion for the heroes of old (ef. K 550 with 
A 262) and supposes that some god has 
given them to Odysseus. Odysseus assures 
him that a god could provide better horses 
than those (556 is a parody of y 231). Then 
with a guffaw (xayxaAdwv) he drives them 
into the stable and has a bath and another 
drink—the third that night. 

Are we really to regard all this as a 
serious attempt in the Epic vein, unfortun- 
ately marred by a few infelicities? Yet 
this is the view taken by the editors. Dr. 
Leaf, it is true, comments on ‘something of 
a burlesque tone’ in 84 and the ‘almost 
comic’ effect of 515, but they are isolated 
criticisms and of the nature of a reproach. 
Fries (Homerische Beitrage in Bettrdge zur 
alten Gesch. von Lehmann u. Kornemann 241) 
says Den spiten Dichter der Doloneia 
erfreute offenbar die Duplizitit, die Sym- 
metrie, der Konflikt der sich begegnenden 
Spione, ein komédienhaftes Motiv, fast an 
Menandrische Technik gemahnend : but this 
is the one light touch in his serious tracing 
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progenitors in India and Babylonia. But 
once read from the point of view sketched 
above, the inconsistencies and infelicities in 
the book become plain ; and there are many 
more than have been mentioned. We have 
the play of cross purposes running through 
the book, the realism which meets us so 
constantly in the Odyssey (Immisch, Die 
innere Entwick. d. Griech. Epos, 19 sqq.) and 
which becomes so prominent a feature in the 
comic Mime, the use of proverbs, and pro- 
verbial sayings, so marked e.g. in Herondas 
(see ll. 224, noticed above, 173 éri gupot 
iorarar axpns (cf. Theogn. 551), 351 dacov 
7’ éxi ovpa 7éAovrat nuovev, a homely measure 
of distance explained by Prof. Ridgeway), 
the evident parodies upon well known lines 
of Homer (Aristophanes’ use of this weapon 
of comedy against Euripides is too well 
known to need illustration), and the irre- 
sponsible or bewildered way in which every 
one in general seems to act,—all prominent 
features of Comedy. 

The book is late, as its language shows 
(see Leaf’s Introduction), and it evidently 
presupposes a knowledge of Homer in its 
hearers, as Aristophanes presumed upon his 
hearers’ knowledge of Euripides. This will 
explain the uncertainty as to its place in the 
Iliad, But what is to explain the more 
than uncertainty that has obscured its 
intention? Perhaps had we more Greek 
literature preserved we might find that the 
Greeks were not such fools as they seem to 
have been when they admitted a book so 
miserable in its attempts to be Homeric (as 
the editors assume) into the Homeric canon. 
It got there, as a matter of fact, as the 
Hymn to Hermes won its place among the 
Homeric hymns. Still we have some slight 
evidence to support the view that the Greeks 
did not always take it seriously. Dr. Leaf 
in his Introduction points out that the 
story is sometimes represented on vases in 
a comic spirit, and concludes that ‘in the 
sixth century the story was still fresh and 
popular and was treated as public property 
in a different way from the consecrated older 
legends.’ The Scholia are not the place to 
which ove would go for an appreciation of 
humour: yet even there we find something 
like a stumbling upon the right track. In 
commenting on 409, Sch. A remarks yeAoitos 
yap €ora 6 ’Odvoceds Hon THS pas mpoKeEKo- 
dvias épwrav ei pevovew 7 GmépxovTar ézi TV 
zodw ; but having seen the absurdity, he 
obelizes it away: at 499 the same Scholiast 
SAYS pupeira TO ywopevov ev Tails Tapayais. 
Schol. B actually notes as Dolon proposes to 


of the pedigree of the tale to respectable 
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go as a spy (318) doxet diayavaxreiv 6 routs 
i ee > ~(1). 

olos dv olots éxrxetpet (!) ; but he makes up for 

this in his note to 438 70 cpixpomperés tod 

dvdpos akpws Kkwpwdel Ste repli xpvadv érrdytat. 
But the curtain is only lifted for a moment : 

and these sleepy hints are all that the 
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Scholiasts offer to show that they were con- 
scious of any absurdity in the book from 
beginning to end. 
R. M. Henry. 
Be.rFast, March 24, 1905. 


NOTE ON AESCHYLUS AGAM. 1060-1. 


ei 8 dgvvjpov otoa pr déxer Adyov 
ov 8 dvri pwvis ppale xapBavw xepi. 
According to the ordinary interpretation, 
which generation after generation of com- 
mentators follow with sheep-like fidelity, 
these lines are pure nonsense. To say, as 
Mr. Sidgwick for instance does, that ‘the 
apparent stupidity of such a suggestion is 
removed on the stage by Clytemnestra’s 
meaning gestures,’ is really no explanation 
at all. Mr. Housman’s well-known lines— 


But if you happen to be deaf and dumb 
And do not understand a word I say, 
Then wave your hand to signify as much— 


are, on this view, no parody, but an accu- 
rate rendering. What sort of gesture 
could be added to these words that would 
not make them more absurd than ever? 
It is not at the culminating point of a 
great tragedy that we should expect 
Aeschylus to make Clytemnestra drop into 
such a piece of fatuity. 

Wecklein is apparently the only com- 
mentator who has seen that the second line 
is addressed, not to Cassandra, but to the 
leader of the Chorus. His note runs 
thus : 


‘ot 8é, weil sie sich von Kasandra ab zum 
Chorfiihrer wendet, den sie auffordert der 
Fremden statt mit Worten ein Zeichen mit 


der Hand zu geben, dass sie absteigen und 
in den Palast gehen sclle. Das thut der 
Chorfiihrer, aber wieder ohne Erfolg. 
Deshalb sagt er: Es scheint nichts anderes 
zu helfen als gewaltsames Herabziehen vom 
Wagen.’ 


Neither rhythm nor grammar however 
will reasonably admit of disjoining the two 
datives. The xdpBavos xeip is clearly the 
gewaltsames Herabziehen itself, which Cas- 
sandra must needs understand if she does 
not understand Clytemnestra’s words. The 
Chorus-leader replies accordingly : 


Eppnvews Eotxev 4 E€vyn TOpod 
SetaGa- tpdmos de Onpos as veatperov, 


and moves towards the chariot to draw her 
out of it; not however savagely, as 
Clytemnestra suggests, but gently and with 
soothing words : 


> 8 , > s , > , 

éy® 8’, éxouxte(pw yap, od Ovpwoopac. 

“fy ® , aS a , >” 

i’, & taAawa, TOvd’ épypdoac’ dxov 
a 

elkovo’ avayKyn THD Kaivicov Cuyov. 


But at the mere touch of a hand on her 
holy body, Cassandra breaks out of her 
stupor with the wild shriek that sends the 
Chorus shuddering back. They do not 
attempt to touch her again. 

J. W. Mackam. 





ADVERSARIA GRAECA. 


1. Tue Homeric fare provided by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt in their latest volume 
(Oxyrhynchus Papyri, part iv. 1904) cannot 
claim the name even of reudyy : it is crumbs. 
Let us hope for more next time, and mark 
one or two points. 

Pap. 685 gives us a scholion (on P 728) 
containing 4 k= xowy. The vulgate may 








be intended, but it is as probable that the 
word bears the sense which xowy or xow? 
dvdyvwors has in  prosodiacal scholia, of 
‘current usage’—much the same as tapddoats. 


Pap. 769 gives a new variant in N 344. 
vid 


ynOno| eed. | 








eg I see. 
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The reading superscribed is the ordinary 
one, ynOyoeev idwv. The original can hardly 
have been anything but yyOjoee Acwv. We 
thus obtain an instance of this verb from 
the Jliad—otherwise it occurs in the Odyssey 
and the Hymns—., and a confirmation of the 
usual and norn-Aristarchean interpretation. 


Pap. 773. B 340. I hazard the suggestion 
that |é:[. . .]o which is above the last word 
of 341 may represent #5¢ zoroto, an absurd 
variant on #du7dTo10 Which occurs o 507. 


2. Aeschylus P. V. 436. 
’"ApaBias 7’ apeov avOos. 


With the scholiast, we are all shocked at 
Arabs near Caucasus, but it is a case for 
interpretation, not excision, as Strabo says 
(33, 41, 784) defending the similar difficulty 

Aibiords 0’ ixépnv kat SSoviovs kat ’EpeuBor's 
5 84, where many read ’Epeunvovs or even 
"ApaBas re. The geographer remarks airio- 
Oar 5¢ BéAtiov Thy Tod dvopatos perartwocw 
mwoAAyv Kat émirdAaov ovcav év maou Tots 
é6veot. We now learn from M, Bérard (Les 
Phéniciens et ’ Odyssée ii. 88) that ’EpeuBovs 
is in fact an alternative transliteration of 
the same Semitic word which gave “Apay. 


566. a 70 dwrav 

dXaov yevos ép- 

TETOOLT LEVOV ; 
Aetree éotw schol. Reluctance to believe 
this has led to various supplements. The 
construction is not unfrequent in the good 
period. 1 wish to add Herod. iii, 14 (kai 
Tatra ws ameveryOevta vd TovTov, ed doxéew 
odu cipjoOa) to the exx. given by Sikes and 
Willson and also on A, Apoll. 335. 


1096. od yap 8 ov | tovTd ye tAnrov 
mapéoupas éros say the Chorus to Hermes 
when he advises them to escape in time. 
Apparently they consider the advice an 
impertinence: ‘you have dragged in this 
remark by the head and shoulders.’ Messrs. 
Sikes and Willson say this sense is not 
found in zapacvpew; but it is in rapéAxew ; 
Aristophanes said Evrodis pév tov Mapixav 
mpwrictov mapeiAxvoev, of his impudent 
theft ; and we have the curious neuter use 
of wapéAxer= ‘it is superfluous,’ in grammar- 
ians’ Greek. 


3. Scholia on Sophocles’ lectra (ed. 
Pappageorgius 1888). 


x 

28. Ac éon. Certainly not Addvuos, as M. 
Schmidt imagined, nor is the x the chiwmata 
for which it is sometimes employed. Since 
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8, both here and Ajax 1225, introduces a 
variant, it is obviously é:yas, as the 
lamented Kaibel took it. The word is of 
course part of the technical vocabulary of 
ancient criticism. Though it appears not to 
be found in the Euripidean scholia, it 
occurs in the Aristophanean. If a proper 
name had been wanted, it would have been 
Dicaearchus, 


78. Pappageorgius is probably right in 
interpreting + as tovrov or Tovtwv, although 
the abbreviation is contrary to the usage 
of the scribe of the scholia. However as 
the scribe has put a sign equivalent to fjre 
in the margin, there can be no error on his 
part, but probably a faithful copying of an 
archetype, in which, as is the case with 
praeminuscule MSS., abbreviation was 
simple and trenchant. 

The normal meaning of # in this MS. is 
Tis, as at v. 102, where the accent év7 
shews what the scribe meant, and there is 
no ground for imagining, with Jahn, a 
mistake for év 7@ vropvnparr. At v. 232 
after the same év# an ov in ligature has 
been erased. The wasp-like shape of the 
ligature and the breathing are perfectly 
visible in the facsimile. The accent on 
xetrat Shews that no preposition (e.g. izo-) 
has perished. The scribe automatically 
wrote the familiar ov xeirar, and then found 
it was not the case for that formula. 


4, Iphigenia in Tauris. The publication 
of the second volume of Mr. Murray’s 
Euripides (Oxford, no date) has relieved me 
of a long paper which I once wrote to 
cleanse this play of the barnacles of criticism. 
My University prescribes this text, and since 
in Philology for good and evil we are 
largely sheep, our charges are likely to be 
free from a vast quantity of Baboo Greek. 
For this they may thank Mr. Murray. 
—On a few points I still find something 
to say. 


208. 4 pvacrevbeio’ é& “EAA 


av «tA. 


Ta pvacrerdeioa “€ M. after Elmsley, but it 
is just these small changes of construction 
that cannot be made. Read 4; it is a case 
of the construction referred to above P.V. 
566. There is another instance of it in this 
play in v. 194. German relative sentences 
give an analogy. 

465 ds 6 wap’ Hpiv vopos ody doias 

"EdAgor didors dvadaiver. 
"EdAno dSo%s can barely be translated. 








jec 


18 


pre 
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Aofeis is inadmissible. I will hazard a con- 
jecture in which I do not believe, but which 
is the best so far: viz. vouov, sc. 6 map’ Hutv 
"EAAnor vopov didovs, ‘our lawgiver.’ The 
present participle seems quasi-idiomatic in 
this phrase: Demosth. 18. 6, 19. 7, 22. 11, 
23. 27 bis, and cf. Plato, Cratylus 416 B, 
419 a, though the aorist also is found. 


579 dxovoar’: és yap 8) tw’ HKowev Adyov 
iptv 7 ovnow, © E€vor, orovdns apa 
KapLol. 

Srovdjs is difficult to construe, and Mr. 
Murray rightly puts Musgrave’s ozevdovc’ 
in his apparatus. Qu. the correction of L, 
orovoais ? She has come to a topic which 
contains, for her and them alike, dvyots + 
orovoat, comfort together with trouble. For 
the plural the Lexx. give Jon 1061. H=au 
needs no demonstration. 

633 gavOd 7’ eLaiw copa odv KatacBéow. 

The sense of the verb is difficult ; it must 
I suppose mean quench, stifle, smother, sc. 
‘coat’—so that if alive the man would be 
smothered. There is no near use of the 
word—Nonnus 29. 268 ixdpa vedocovtov 
éoBece ov» is faintly similar: Plato 
Critias 112 c uses adzooBévvy of a spring 
choked by an earthquake and xataoBécar is 
used of oil, in a different connection, Protag. 
334 c: étouffer is a kitchen term. Oil 
was used for embalming: Aelian V.H. 13. 3, 
Strabo 198. The process of course would be 
applied to Orestes between his execution 
and his burning. Nothing would come out 
of the fiery chasm. 


914 ira yap ora wav7’ éuot. ‘I shall 
like it all.” She expresses her determination 
to have all the news before she deals with 
the situation. In so doing she interprets 
the feelings of the audience and of Euripides: 
the like artless device for more talk in 
Phoen. 383. The future therefore seems 
sound, 

966 Wydovs SienpiOunoe TladrAds ddévy. 

Why is &Aép suspect? The poet sees 
Athena’s stout arm at work, as in the 
Knights 1169 she stirred the soup 7p xepi 
THAepartivy. Phoen. 1375 may be added to 
Mr. Murray’s parallels. 


1142 sg. xopots & éxrainy 66 Kat 
trapbevos eddoKipwv yapwv 
mapa 700 eiAiccovca didas 
patpos HAiKwy Bidcous KTA. 

It is a real comfort to have this passage 

restored to sanity. The usual emendations 
accepted the idea of a maiden of a good 
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Argive family dancing a violent skirt-dance 
at a wedding! The occasion was of course 
domestic, like the dance described by 
Eubulus év "Aykudiwve (Kock II. 165). 
Evdoxivwv ydépov is gen. of quality: ‘a fine 
match.’ Cf. Phoen. 59. 

1193 @ddAaooa Kile tavra TivOpwrwr KaKd. 

This verse, a motto for Venice, is prim- 
arily literal. Seawater played a great part 
in ritual: Dittenberger, Syil. 617. 22, 877. 
15, ete. 


1223 [6p] kai Oeas Kdcpovs veoyvots 7 
Mr. Murray has turned out one of 
the quaintest conjectures ever made- 
pooxous for xkécpous. The latter word of 
course is technical: the xécpos of a god 
was his clothes, jewels, etc., his wardrobe. 
See Homolle in Daremberg and Saglio s.v. 
Donarium: B.C.H, 14. 407 0 xoopos o tov 
ayaduatos Tov THY Epeav exOynta exovTos. On 
the clothing of statues see Frazer, Pausanias, 
ii. p. 574-6 (a reference I owe to Miss 
Penrose): Dittenberger, Syll. 553. 41 goava 
Tavtwv twv dwoexa Gewv ev exOnow ‘ws Kadr- 
Auorats. 

A feeling that xécpos ought to be singular 
has influenced views of this passage. The 
feeling rests partly on the analogy of 
mundus, and is not justified. Cf., whether 
literally or metaphorically, Aesch. Ag. 1271, 
Isocr. ix. 9, Phaedo 114 8, Protag. 322 ©, 
Laws 800 £, Alcib. i. 123 c, Phrynichus in 
Anec. Bekk. i. p. 18, 23. 


» 
apvas. 


1351 ot 8€ KAipaxas | orevdovres iyov dua 
XEpOv TpvpVycta. 

kAiwuxes are gangways for landing: called 
GwoBabpar or kAipaxides in nautical inscrip- 
tions ; Torr, Ancient Ships, 101, 102. The 
mpupvyjou are the ropes by which they are 
worked ; Orpheus, Argon. 359 

éxtadiots OTAots Ojoat Tapa KAimaka paKpyv. 

1462 dpi 
pwvias. 

Since Mr. Murray has thought Pierson’s 
Aeiuaxas Worth mentioning, it may be well 
to defend xAiuaxas in this local sense by 
Diod. xix. 21 (quoted by Mr. England) and 
Atth. Mitth., viii. 20 avridepwv SynwoxdAcous €x 
The Lexx. give xAyaxddns from 


cepvas... kAiuaxas | Bpav- 


kAeimakwr. 
Strabo. 


5. Anights, 631. 
KaBreWe vary kal Ta péetwr averTace. 
Crates, ap. Seleucum in Athen. 366 F 


found xaBAere civarv in his text, and 
blamed Aristophanes for using the form. 
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It has not been noticed that this very 
early variant in the Aristophanic text is 
probably graphical. KABAENCENATTY 
easily gave KABAETIECINATTY. The 


fashion of writing NC for y, XC for é is 
common in inscriptions and has left some 
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traces in MSS. A well-known instance 
shews this: Poetics c. 21. 


pia yiverat dudorépwv oy, 
for y the MSS. give us yo, that is MC. 
T. W. Attey. 


NOTES ON DEMOSTHENES. III. 


31. 14 dv povov dvOpwrwv ode Tis érwBe- 
Alas a&vov Hv Kwdvvevew. 

As a genitive seems not to be found else- 
where with xwdvvevw, the conjecture may be 
hazarded that a substantive on which it 
depended has been lost. We find elsewhere 
kivouvov kwvouvevew and xwdvvevpa Kivduveveu, 
and such a word would easily drop out near 
the verb, e.g. immediately after it. Or 
epi may be missing. The genitive with 
devyew etc. is not parallel, because there was 
of course no érwfedias dixy. 


34 arg. (ad finem). éxel piv <> Exatépov 
diaoroAy havepa. 

The similarity of y and y (N and H) often 
leads to error. 


37. 4 ey rots Epyos <tois> év Mapwveia? 


53 twds ... ot TO mpaypa Téxvyv TeroL- 
npevor pyre ovyyvepns pyr’ GAXdov tivds ciow 
GAN’ 7) Tod mAéiovos. 

Here again the genitives seem unaccount- 
able, and something may be missing, ¢.9. 
pyt addAov twos <yrrovs> eioiv, if cvyyvopns 
nttwv could stand. 


41. 11 qgiddAyny pev yap AaBovres.. kai 
Bévres evéxupa peta xpvoiwy, ovk dvevynvo- 
xact KEKO[LLG EVOL TAUTHV seey TKYV m7 V 0 
iv Exovew, ovde yap tavtnv AaBdvtes avade- 
povow. 

It would be hard to interpret oxyviv 
here ; but, when we come to 27 zapa rod 
Aewxpatous exourav Ta. 4 pve (a Kat TO. 
ipatia thy yvvaik’ €AaBev and compare 
59. 35 doa Hv airy... wept TO COpa iparia 
kal xpvaia, we see it to be unnecessary, 
as oxyvyv is an easy error for oxevjy, to 
which indria directly points. 

44, 17 oxépacde as todAocTds eis THY TOD 
"Apxiddov ovyyéveray zpoonxwv. 

The nominative zoAAoords seems question- 


able. Perhaps zodAoords, as in Ar. LZth. 
10. 5. 1176.a 29 devrépws Kai roddAoaTas. 





45. 59 See Journal of Philology 13, 98, 
where I suggested évexa trav for xaxdv. 

In 42 Reiske’s picOwow for picbwors and 
in 53 Cobet’s ra ris Pioews Sikaca (for 
oixeia) should surely be adopted. With the 
latter cf. Gorgias 484 a éé€\ape 7d Tis 


, , 
Pvoews dtKatov. 


68 dxvyceev tis Gv mpooeAOciv mparov. 


Should not zpaérov be zporepos? 
47. 4 dvayxdfe for dvayxalor ? 


48.7 zepi dv otros néiov éavte elvar. 


e “~ 
éavtov ¢ 


53. 1 0&8’ ad otrws dropos hv ovd’ adios 
aor’ otk dv é€evpeiv Tov droypdiovra. 

This is well known as one of two pas- 
sages in Demosthenes, where ov is joined 
with an infinitive after dare not in oratio 
obliqua. The other passage I have dealt 
with before (see in vol. xvii. 148 my note on 
9.48). Here I should suggest ov av éénipov 
or ovx dv < elyov > é€evpeiv. 


54. 6 iv’ <id96’ Sri, @ tpoonKe Tois TO TpOTOV 
dpaptynCeiow eéritysay, ovTtos avdtos mpdrepos 
TOAA® Seve ” yaora. 

For zporepos (said by Paley and Sandys 
to mean as a ringleader, which cannot be 
the case) Dionysius gives mpds rovros, but 
that does not harmonise really well with 
ToAA@ Seworepa: we should rather expect 
GAA Kai devorepa. Can TpoTEpos be a mis- 
take for torepov! torepos could rot, I 
think, stand. Possibly torepov < od > roddo. 
That ypovw 8’ torepov od zoddA@ follows 
within a line or two is hardly an objection, 
as the reading of the evidence comes in 
between. 

20 ididadAol tweés éeopev pets ovverAcy- 
pévor, kai épavres ods dv juiv dof) talopev Kal 
ayxomev. 

The connexion of épavres with the verbs 
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seems grotesque. Perhaps i@vgadlrdn . . . 


a a nf 
owerreypévot Kai épavres, <Kai> ous dv x.7.A. 


56. 10 wvOopuevos ras Tyas Tas évOdde Tod 
girov kaBeorykvias. 

The words rod oirov seem out of their 
proper place. Are they not an _adscript 
from 9 above, ai rial tod citov éx’ édarrov 
éBadifov? Or should we read 76 oitw ? 


16 ratra 8 jpav Aeyovrwv oss Kat dgvovv- 
tov A. Tovrovi THY pev ovyypapiy pay Kwvety 
vy TOV BE Xpnparav 6a. _ bey auros dpodoyet 
drodovvar 7 Huty, rept be TOV dvrikeyopnevwv os 
éroipwv ovtwv KpiOjvar . . ., ovK py mpooéxew 
A. rovrwv ovdevi. 

Kennedy follows Schiifer in taking éro(uwy 
as neuter and translating it certain, as 
against Reiske who says it is positum in 
bivio and =aivtvrey jypov A. xpibjvar (id 
est éav KpiOjva], ws éroipwv Apov dvtwr 
kpOjva. No doubt Reiske is right in 
making the word masculine. Omit ds as 
having arisen from the wy preceding, and all 
difficulty disappears, €. ovrwy being parallel 
to dgvovvrov. 

mpooeyew should be zpooéfev. [In Blass’ 
text xav just below is apparently a mis- 
print for «dv. } 


57. 7 7d yap eis abro ro mpaypa ravta Aéyev 
roir’ éywy’ trolapBavw, doa tis . . . Terovd’ 
ddikws éridetEat. 

I do not see how these two things can be 
identical. Read rod yap. 


44 Blass is certainly wrong in adopting 
WndicaoGe from Lambinus without any MS. 
authority and leaving the nominative pydeis 
«7A. Without construction. What Schiifer 
says is perfectly true, I think, that pydeis 
really stands for tis. zis has become a 
negative under the influence of the pydevi 
following it and of the tendency to double 
and emphasise a negation. « tis, pydevi 
tolTwv dpdicBytov..., Wydicaro is what 
the orator had in his mind. 


59. 105 érevra tovs Soxacbevras dvaypa- 
dyvar ev otnAy AGivy Kai oTHoa év axpowoAE 
Tapa TH Oew. 

ornvat 4 


61. 43 Kacroe twes 789 Kai bc ebtuxlav Tpay- 
Hdtwv yupvacbevres EOavpacbyoav. 


As in 31. 14 and 37. 53 above, so here the 
genitive seems to have lost the word which 
governs it, though here possibly the error 
may be different. A few lines before we 
have rp pev éx tov mpdéewy éurepiav 
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yyvopevnv, which suggests zpayydrwv < éy- 
reipia > yupvacberres or something similar. 


54 8’ & 8 ce trav eratvwy akiov elvat 
Scgavra Kaye tis ans diAias dvemitipynrov 
TOLELY. 

Again a dubious genitive. Any real 
parallel can _only be found in poetry, eg. 
dGixros HyYNTHpOS. THS ons pirttas <Ever’> 
dverutipnrov 


Prooem. 2. 3 7d Sé pnd’ Stiotv peradap- 
Bavev rov Sypov adAa Tovs avturparrovras 
mepietvat K.T.r. 

The drift of the whole passage seems to 
require some such word as de or mavrTws 
with wepretvar. 


26. 3 dOwous rois Kwdvvovs Toujrovow 
avrois. 

Such a use of dégos is unparalleled. 
Should we read d@wovs tod Kwdvvov roumoov- 
ow avtovs ? 


29. 3 rovro dy, TodTOo. 

Reiske was practically right in totro 6) 
tavto, but the regular order is raitd 57 
TOUTO. 


33. 2 ov’ éxi tad rods €xOpors 7) Suvyoer bau 
Oappetv GAN eri tO wav Sivwvtae Kparycey, 
and 3 éy® 8 otk dmorpépouor eye & Soxet 
(Ol, Kalrep OpaOv iyypevous bas. 

The absolute use of ddvac6a: and still more 
that of jypévos are strange. I conjecture 
something like <qavAws> ypeévovs (as in 
Or, 13. 15 drav ipets, & avopes ’APnvaior, 
gdavhws jypéevor x.t.X.) and tods éxOpovs 
<émievar> py SvvyjcerGar. 


oe cal tm , 
33. 2 Kai yap as Sixadtator Tov “EAAjVwv 
‘ > a , A ‘ 
éoté 7OAA eiveity Kal E®pwv Kal Op@, Kal Os 
dpltotwv mpoyovwv, Kal ToAAG ToLadTa. 
Something like woAX’ <dv éxwv> eireiv, 
or 7A’ <évovr > eizeiy would seem more 


likely. 


34. 1 wdAw tadr’ cis tHv Erépay éxxdynoiav 
ovrot AaBovres TOVTWV KaTnyOpyTovat. 

AaBdvres, which Kennedy translates (with 
taira) take the same course, can hardly be 
right. I would suggest dvaBadovres having 
deferred. To avoid hiatus this should 
be put before otro, and then we see that 
the ava may have been lost after the ay of 
exkAnoiay. 

39. 3 Bovdnbévtwv vpav kai rapoévvOevtwv 
TO yeyernpery. 

There is nothing in the context to be 
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supplied with Bovdynbé&vrwv. Has not an 
infinitive been lost ? 


53. 4 kai <rod pev> yeAaoa . . perédwxav 
tpiv ¢ 

55. 1 év ovd€ror’ edruyjoa TotTo vomit. 

Should we not write otderdrore? In 
prose ovdérore is usually, if not always, 
future or present. 


> 


Letters. 1. 3 éxtw pev ovv épyov ef ézw- 
Tos € eppeivat ovpBoudy moAXots yap €iwfar’ 
dmavrTav vueis mpo Tod wepyzetvar pabety. 


éupetvar ovpBovly can hardly be right, 
















the sense needed here being only giving 
advice. It has arisen, I think, from the 
mepyseivat Which follows in the next sentence, 
and which would have prevented the writer 
from using éupeivar here, even if it were 
suitable. The true word need not liave 
resembled éupeitva, and some other case of 
cupBovdy may have followed. 


2. 7 bv épidias meioa tpoceyew abté tiv 


vovv as Bovdotro. 


mpooéxew has no distinct subject, and on 
the other hand és BovAoro is otiose and 
weak. Read therefore ois for ds. 
Herpert Ricwarps, 


ON LITERARY ASSOCIATION, AND THE DISREGARD OF IT IN ‘ LONGINUS’ 


THE author of the treatise ‘On the Sub- 
lime,’ whatever was his name and date, is 
justly reputed one of the best representa- 
tives of ancient criticism. All the better 
does he illustrate a strange and characteristic 
defect of it, by repeatedly ignoring the 
possibility, or even the certainty, that a 
striking word, phrase, or sentence, which is 
not in keeping with the style of the context, 
was chosen by the writer for the sake of its 
literary associations, and owed its effect, 
the effect of a quotation, to the very fact of 
its peculiarity. 

Let us illustrate this familiar principle by 
the first example that comes to hand. 


‘America, gentlemen say, is a noble ob- 
ject. It is an object well worth fighting 
for. Certainly it is, if fighting a people be 
the best way of gaining them. Gentlemen 
in this respect will be led to their choice of 
means by their complexions and their 
habits. Those who understand the military 
art will of course have some predilection 
for it. Those who wield the thunder of the 
state may have more confidence in the effi- 
cacy of arms. But I confess, possibly 
for want of this knowledge, my opinion is 
much more in favour of prudent manage- 
ment than of force,’ ete. 


The pompous phrase here italicized in- 
stantly catches the ear, as incongruous with 
the studied and ironical simplicity of the 
passage. And therefore in Burke we should 
suspect, even if we did not know, that it is 
a quotation, and that the source of it will 
be worth examining. It comes of course 
from the famous couplet of Pope, 





Argyie, the state’s whole thunder born to 
wield 
And shake alike the senate and the field ; 


and it depends upon this origin for its mean- 
ing. Not military men merely, but mili- 
tary orators, soldiers speaking in Parliament, 
the opponents of conciliation with America, 
are ‘those who wield the thunder of the 
state’; Burke is sneering at the violence of 
their declamations. But it is by Pope, by 
the context in Pope, and not by the context 
in Burke, that the innuendo is explained ; 
and in the incongruity of style, as direct- 
ing the memory to Pope, lies the principal 
merit of the passage. What would be said 
of a critic who, ignoring all this, were to 
tax the incongruity as a fault in the orator! 

Yet this is what ‘ Longinus’ does again 
and again. He ignores the possibility of 
quotation, not only where there is a pre- 
sumption in favour of it, but where his own 
citations, if the idea had occurred to him, 
are suflicient to prove it. And in some 
cases, perhaps in all, he is following pre- 
cedent, an established error of criticism and 
common to the stock. 


‘ A hazardous business . . . is periphrasis, 
unless it be handled with discrimination ; 
otherwise it speedily falls flat, with its 
odour of empty talk and its swelling ampli- 
tude. This is the reason why Plato (who 
is always strong in figurative language, and 
at times unseasonably so) is taunted, be- 
cause in his Laws he says “that neither 
gold nor silver treasure should be allowed 
to establish itself and abide in the city.’ 
The critic says that if he had been for- 
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bidding the possession of sheep or oxen, he 
would obviously have said “ ovine treasure” 
r “bovine” ’!—éy rots vouors A€yovta ‘as 
ovre dpyupotv Set wAodrov ovTe xpvoodv év 
mode idpypévov éav oixeiv.’ 


It is assumed that the words criticized 
are simply Plato’s, and that his negligence 
or want of taste is responsible for the dis- 
sonance between them and the proper sim- 
plicity of the conversation. Now first, such 
a writer as Plato might claim the contrary 
presumption ; even without evidence we 
should assume that he is quoting, and 
meant the quotation to be recognized. 
Secondly, the context confirms this pre- 
sumption: Plato is warning composers of 
public prayers to pray only for things 
beneficial ; it has been shown, he says, in 
the words cited, that gold and silver are not 
truly beneficial; and he adds that ‘not all 
composers’ or ‘ poets’ (zoumrai) are capable 
of this distinction, indicating by ‘not all’ 
that some of them are, and that the warn- 
ing against the precious metals, as here 
shaped, comes itself from a poet. And 
finally, Longinus, whose text of the Laws 
was correct and better than some,” could 
have proved the presumption ; for his cita- 
tion contains, to a syllable, the words of the 
iambic couplet to which Plato refers : 


e ” a > ~ e ’ 

as ovte TIXotrov dpyupodv tpupevov 
a > a Qa a , 

€Gv evoixely ovTE det xpucotv TOE. 


What periphrasis is, and what it would be, 
if misapplied, the example may show ; but 
the criticism of Plato is itself misapplied.* 

Similarly fare Xenophon and Timaeus, 
the historian of Sicily, in the chapter on 

dl ; a a sae 
frigidity, ro yuxpdv. Xenophon is solemnly 
rebuked for punning upon xdépy (maiden, 
pupil of the eye) in aidnpovertépous & av 
aito’s Hyyjoato Kal ai’tav Tov cv Tois 6pOad- 
pois mapbevwr,’ ‘you would deem them more 
modest than the very maidens in their eyes’ ; 
and Timaeus is charged with stealing the 
pun from Xenophon, when he wrote 6 ris av 
eroiyorev cv ddOadrpots Képas, pi) Tépvas, 
gov; As if the occurrence of the same 
quip in two writers, both of whom place it 
in such a context as to surprise us, and 

1 Long. xxix. 1 (Plato, Laws 801 B). Transl. 
of Rhys Roberts, slightly modified in the last 
clause. 

* Baiter-Orelli-Winckelmann give évoixeiv (for éav 
vixeiv) : évoixeitv may be right, but the omission of 
day is demonstrably wrong. 

Aristoph. Plutus 1191, cited by Prof. Rhys 
Sehaste, alludes doubtless to the same passage of 
trage dy, and proves it notorious. 

* iy. 


5 Rep, Lae. iii. 5. 
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who yet frame it in words so different that 
the later is manifestly not borrowing from 
the earlier, were not in itself enough to 
prove that the thing belonged to neither of 
them, and was claimed by neither, but was 
a notorious commonplace, an old favourite 
of literary speech, introduced by each be- 
cause of its interesting associations. And 
in fact each writer points to a prior use. 
Timaeus cites almost literally from tragedy 
or tragi-comedy, 


ere me ” 
O Tis ETOLNOEV AY, 
, > > lal ‘ , » 
Kopas év ddbadpotcr, 42) wopvas, EXwV ; 


Whether on grounds of merit he was en- 
titled to the presumption that he is here 
quoting, we are not in a position to say, but 
the censures of ‘ Longinus’ prove nothing 
to the contrary. Xenophon is so entitled, 
and also manifestly does quote, but less 
accurately, and from another passage of 
tragi-comedy, something like this, 


aidnpovas 5¢ wadXov ayjoatro Tis 
> i. ae rae a > > a a 
avtovs dv aitav tov év dpOadpois Kopav. 


As for the equivocation itself, it was 
probably as old, and as sacred, as the hills, 
like the similar one upon xdpos (pride, son). 
Among authors known to us, the most 
likely to have stamped it for currency are 
Aeschylus and the oracle of Delphi. We 
might really as well censure a modern 
moralist or historian for compromising the 
dignity of his style, if he used Zekel in the 
sense of ‘Thou art found wanting.’ 

‘Yes, and Plato (usually so divine) when 
he means simply tablets says “They shall 
write and preserve cypress iemorials in the 
temples.” ’ © 

But for the other examples, it would be 
scarcely conceivable that the critic had seen 
this place with his own eyes, and one would 
hope that he had not. Plato does not 
‘simply mean tablets,’ and there is no more 
to be said. He is speaking, with great 
solemnity, of an official prayer, a commin- 
ation akin to our ‘Cursed is he that re- 
moveth his neighbour’s landmark.’ The 
passage is too long to quote; but let the 
reader turn to it, and say whether «vzapur- 
rivas pvjpas is not palpably borrowed from 
poetry, and designed to enhance the dignity 
of Plato’s own language by the recognized 
majesty of the place (whi ttever that was) 
from which it comes. It is less obvious, 
but, considering the author, fairly presum- 
able, that Herodotus, when he makes his 
Persian revellers, who otherwise talk pure 


§ iv. 6 (Rhys Roberts), Laws 741 c. 
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prose, describe the Macedonian beauties, 
seated out of reach on the other side of the 
table (dvrias ifopevas), as ‘paining their 
eyes’ (dAyndovas odt 6pOadrpéav),' is not 
using mere words of his own, but alluding, 
not in compliment, to some poem, contrary 
in sentiment but otherwise similar to the 
doris évavtios tor ifave, the gui sedens 
adversus identidem te spectat, of Sappho and 
Catullus. At all events to censure Hero- 
dotus for ‘an unseemly exhibition,’ without 
noticing the possibility of such an allusion, 
is blindness. Since the last speech of the 
Persian guest at the banquet of Attaginus? 
is palpable poetry, and in fact is almost 
entirely made up of poetical quotations 
slightly transposed, we see that Herodotus 
did not think it inappropriate (nor is it in 
his manner of narration) that his bar- 
barians should use Greek literature in this 
fashion. 


‘Then we have Plato again (usually so 
divine) writing wept 62 reyov, & MeéyiAdA«, 
eyo Evpepoiunv av tH Srapry To KaGevdew 
éav év TH YH KaTakeipeva TA TELyN Kal pH 
éravictacGat,> when he means simply that a 
city should not have walls.’ 

This ‘frigidity ’ is not to be condoned ; it 
arises, we are told, like other such ugly and 
parasitical growths, ‘from a single cause, 
that pursuit of novelty in the expression of 
ideas, which may be regarded as the fashion- 
able craze of the day.’ * 

About ‘the day’ of Longinus, we may 
possibly judge when we know what it was. 
Meanwhile it is certain that in this passage 
of Plato the departure from the author’s 
ordinary style does mot arise from ‘the 
pursuit of novelty in expression,’ but from 
the very opposite cause, the modest and 
natural desire, common to all writers who 
know their business, to commend new 
thoughts by old expressions, by clothing 
them partly in the language of some 
admired predecessor. Here again one 
wonders whether the critic can have read 
Plato. For Plato in the very next words 
actually mentions ‘the excellent and much- 
quoted speech of the poet on the subject of 
walls,’ and paraphrases a sentence of it : rév 
dé eivexa Kad@s pev 6 owntixds Adyos vzép 
aitav vpvetrat, TO yaAKa Kal ovdypa Sety elvar 
Ta Te(yn paddov 7% yyiva, ‘bronze and iron,’ 
that is, weapons, ‘make better walls than 
earth.’ The mention of ‘earth’ makes 

1 Long. ib. 7, Herod. v. 18. 

a ix. 16. See Classical Review, vol. xvii. 

3 Long. ib. 6, Laws 778 D (émanordva Baiter). 

* Long. v. 1 (Rhys Roberts). 
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clear what even without it would naturally 
be assumed, that the poetical metaphor 
of the preceding sentence, that walls ‘ should 
be let lie and sleep in the earth,’ comes 
from the same source. The play cited does 
not seem to be known, but was later in date 
than the celebrated attempt of the Lacedae- 
monians, after Plataea, to make the Athen- 
iansadopt Spartan principles and refrain from 
rebuilding their fortifications.° The speaker, 
we notice, refers to the ‘restoration’ (érav- 
usrava) not to the mere erection of walls, a 
fact which alone would show that the lan- 
guage is not Plato’s own, for he is concerned 
only with building. The dramatist appar- 
ently found or invented a heroic parallel 
to that historic situation, and put the argu- 
ment of ‘Sparta’ into the mouth of a 
Spartan. The disjecta membra are visible 
enough, 
év yi Kabevdew tad’ edre Keiueva 
kat py) “raviotat(e) K.7.A. 

Of course the fault, which the critic 
discusses in this chapter, does really exist. 
There is such a thing, and it is not uncom- 
mon, as incongruous language or metaphor 
adopted without any other motive than the 
pursuit of novelty, the desire to be strange 
and striking. Proper examples and safer 
he might probably have found in his con- 
temporaries. To find them in ancient works 
was then, and would be now, ézixypov, ‘a 
hazardous business’; we can hardly be 
sure that we are not committing the error 
of Longinus, and ignoring the effect of some 
literary association. With a contemporary 
one may respectfully venture: ‘I let myself 
flow out to her in a happy weakness, and 
looking all about, and before and _ behind, 
saw the world like an undesirable desert, 
where men go as soldiers on a march, 
following their duty with what constancy 
they have, and Catriona alone there to offer 
me some pleasure of my days.’ The oddities 
and contortions here have not, so far as I 
can see, any literary defence. The style is 
not that of Stevenson’s novel as a whole, 
and still less appropriate to his hero; it 
seems to be a mere extravagance of diction, 
and if it is that, it is an example of 10 
Yuxpdv. But the examples in Longinus, all 
of them so far as they can be tested,°® are 

> Thucyd. i. 90. 

® Of the two that remain, one, the ominous sig- 
nificance of the name Hermocrates (iv. 3), cannot 
possibly have been a legitimate example. Whether 
Timaeus defended the superstition or derided it (we 
do not know), in neither case did he commit an 
offence of style. The comparison of Alexander and 
Isocrates (iv. 2) may have been a proper illustration, 
but without seeing the text we cannot say. 
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false, and for the same reason: he ignores 
the effect, the calculated and legitimate 
effect, of literary association. His merits 
and just reputation make the insensibility 
or inattention to this point, which we can- 
not but attribute to him and his authori- 


ON SIMPLICIUS DZ 


Hetpere’s text reads: of d& rdcas Tis 
odaipas THY avTHy Aéyovres Kivynow THY an’ 
dvarokGv kweicbar Kal tirodnyw, Sore THv 
pev Kpoviav odaipay cvvaroxabictacbar Kad’ 
jpepav TH ardavet rap’ dAtyov, Ti Se rod Avs 

‘ ’ = ied MA bd ‘ ‘ 
rapa TrEov Kat epeeNs oUTws, oUTOL ToAAaS pev 
GdAas dzropias éxpevyovor. 


The phrase xa6’ irdAnpw means in con- 
ception, in opinion. It is opposed to xara ri 
trav mpaynarwv GAnOeav in [Plutarch] Strom. 
5, and is out of place here. We must read 
xab’ iwoAeupw (by) lagging behind. Sim- 
plicius is combating a view not explicitly 
mentioned by Aristotle according to which 
the planets do not have a proper motion of 
the ‘other’ in Plato’s phrase from West to 
East, but all move of their proper motion 
in the direction of the diurnal revolution 
from East to West. The apparent easterly 
revolution of the Moon once a month, the 
Sun once a year, Saturn once in thirty years, 
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ties, all the more significant, as showing 
what sort of perception we are not to 
expect from Graeco-Roman critics, and how 
their judgments need to be discounted. 

A. W. VERRALL. 


CAELO, 476, 11 sqq. 


is due on this theory to their lagging behind 
(iroXcireo Gar) the diurnal revolution, Saturn 
slightly, the Sun more, and the Moon most. 

Simplicius goes on to argue that, though 
the theory solves some problems, it is in- 
compatible with the phenomena. If the 
daily circle of the planetary body is parallel 
to the equator how does it ever move north 
and south? If it is oblique (Aogés) why 
does it not move north and south every day ? 
are twavra Tov Aokov KiKAov TEpUOVTA, WS Pact, 
Kal” éxdoryvy Tod TavTos wepipopay zAHV Tov 
powpov, ds broXcrTOpmeva daivera. Theon 
of Smyrna, p. 147 Hiller, uses évoXeurrixa 
and troXers in the sense required, and [ 
presume that the precise phrase xa@’ izo- 
Aayw might be found by searching the 
Greek astronomers. In any ease it is 
formed by an obvious analogy and is neces- 
sary here. 

PauL SHorey. 
University of Chicago. 





ON LUCRETIUS V. 43 sg. 


At nisi purgatumst pectus, quae proelia nobis 
Atque pericula tumst ingratis insinuandum ! 


The interpretation generally accepted for 
these lines is thus given by Munro: ‘ But 
unless the breast is cleared, what battles 
and dangers must then find their way into 
us in our own despite!’ It is hardly possible 
to prove that this rendering is not correct, 
but I think that there is good ground for 
questioning it. In the first place, it seems 
to overlook the relation between the passage 
and the verses that immediately precede. 
In them Lucretius declares that Hercules 
did not render mankind so great a service 
by slaying the monsters as Epicurus did 
with his philosophy, chiefly because the 
monsters, if they were still in existence, 





would have their abodes in remote regions, 
to which men could generally avoid going. 
But, he goes on to say, if Epicurus had not 
given us the means of exorcising the 
monsters that dwell in the impure heart 
we should not find it possible to avoid 
going into perils and conflicts, even against 
our will. According to this view of the 
thought the correct translation of the 
passage would be: ‘But unless the breast 
is cleared, into what battles and dangers 
must we then find our way in our own 
despite!’ And this interpretation is not, I 
think, inconsistent with the following 
verses, which make it clear that the dangers 
to be encountered come from the passions of 
one’s own breast. It is perfectly natural to 
say that one goes into a conflict with the 
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impulses of one’s nature, more natural, it 
seems to me, than to speak of such a con- 
flict entering one from without. 

A second reason for doubting the correct- 
ness of the usual interpretation is that the 
construction it requires, accusative and 
dative with insinuare, is not found else- 
where in Lucretius. Indeed, a dative does 
not occur at all with this verb except in 
sentences of the ordinary (not gerundive) 
passive type aliquid alicui insinuari, of 
which there are several examples (i. 113, 
ii. 684, iii. 689, 722, 729, 738), while an 
accusative of object affected appears but 
once, and then in connection with a phrase 
with per (vi. 859 f.). Hence it seems 
better to regard nobis as the apparent 
agent with the impersonal gerundive, 
exactly such as we find in iv. 777 f.: 


Multaque in his rebus quaeruntur multaque 
nobis 
Clarandumst, 


in Cat. 39. 9: 
Quare monendum est te mihi, 


and in Plaut. 7rin. 869 


mi agitandumst vigilias. 


In the same way it is better to look upon 
proelia and pericula as the accusative, not 
of the object affected, but of the limit of 
the action. There are four clear cases of 
such an accusative with this verb in 
Lucretius ; thus in i. 408 f. we find : 


poteris caecasque latebras 
Insinuare omnis ; 


and in v. 73 f. : 

Et quibus ille modis divum metus insinu- 
aru 

Pectora. 


The other two cases are more striking, 
because in them this accusative seems a 
much less natural construction than the 
dative would be. In i, 116 it is used in 
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connection with the accusative of the 
reflexive : 


An pecudes alias divinitus insinuet se ; 


and in iv. 1030 it is made to depend upon a 
passive verb : 


Tum quibus caetatis freta primitus insinu- 
atur 
Semen. 


These examples make it clear that the 
proposed interpretation involves only con- 
structions that may be found elsewhere in 
Lucretius ; the traditional view, as has 
been said, requires a combination of con- 
structions without parallel in his work. 
Yet we must admit that there would be 
nothing unreasonable in supposing that 
Lucretius has here indulged in a unique 
construction with insinware. He has done 
so in no less than five other places, and he 
actually has eleven different constructions 
with the word in a total of twenty-eight! 
occurrences (excluding the present passage). 
Still, the terminal accusative is one of his 
favourites, and I am disposed, in view of the 
improvement that it makes in the sense, to 
hold that he used it here. 

CuaRLEs N. Cote. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, 

OBERLIN, OHIO. 

1 The following list of occurrences and construc- 
tions of this verb in Lucretius is, I think, complete, 
and it may be of interest in connection with this 
passage :— 

I. Active Voice. 

(a) Absolute, iii. 485, iv. 331. 
) With per, vi. 89, 385, 778. 
(c) With acc. object affected and per, vi. 
860. 
(d) With reflexive, ii. 436. 
(ec) With terminal acc., i. 409, v. 73. 
(f) With reflexive and terminal acc., i. 116. 
IJ. Passive Voice. 
(a) Nothing dependent, iii. 698, 780, 782, 
vi. 277, 355, 955. 
(b) With dative, i. 113, ii. 684, iii. 689, 
722, 729, 738. 
(c) With in, iii. 671, iv. 525, vi. 234, 802. 
(d) With per and ad, vi. 1031. 
e) With terminal acc., iv. 1030. 


~ 


CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICO V. 12. 


CuassicaAL scholars in England have 
always been separated by a strange and 
regrettable gulf from the English archaeo- 
logical societies and their work. It is 
therefore possible that readers of the 


Classical Review may have overlooked an 
interesting contribution to the interpreta- 
tion of Caesar, recently laid by Mr. Reginald 
A. Smith before the Society of Antiquaries 
(26 Jan.). 
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Caesar remarks of the British coinage of 
his time that the Britons utuntur aut aere 
aut nummo aureo aut taleis ferreis ad certum 
pondus examinatis. It is usually agreed 
that aut aere is interpolated and that 
nummo aureo refers to the well known coin- 
age in gold. But the ‘iron bars’ are an old 
puzzle. Mr. Smith now proposes to identify 
them with certain iron objects found, some- 
times with Celtic remains, in the south and 
west of England. These iron objects some- 
what resemble unfinished swordblades. 
They are flat and slightly tapering blades 
with blunt vertical edges and rude handles 
made by turning up the edges to meet one an- 
other atone end. They have been discovered 
at some eleven sites, such as Maidenhead, 
Ventnor, Hod Hill in Dorset, Ham Hill 
and Glastonbury in Somerset, Bourton in 
Gloucestershire and Malvern, in very varying 
quantities. Glastonbury has yielded 2, Hod 
Hill 17, Ham Hill 70, Bourton 147, Malvern 
300. Their date seems assured by their occur- 
rence in the Pre-Roman village at Glaston- 
bury and by their occasional association 
elsewhere with Late Celtic remains. They 
have usually been taken to be unfinished 
swords, but once or twice the guess has 
been emitted that they are Caesar’s taleae 
ferreae. Mr. Smith has lately examined 
these objects and adduced good reasons for 
accepting the guess. The ‘swords’ appear 
on careful scrutiny to contain more iron and 
to be longer and thicker than would be 
natural in half-manufactured Celtic swords. 
On the other hand, their weights, taken in 
round figures, seem to suggest a definite 
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standard. The average weight of the 
majority of specimens seems to approximate 
to 580 or 600 grammes: on the other hand 
certain smaller specimens weigh 305 
grammes or thereabouts, certain larger ones 
weigh 1161 and 1218 grammes, and a bronze 
‘weight’ found lately with Celtic objects 
in Glamorgan weighs 309 grammes. This 
implies a unit of about 600 grammes, a half- 
unit of about 300, and a double unit of 
about 1200. Other specimens deviate some- 
what from these norms. But great precision 
is hardly likely in an iron currency, while, 
thanks to rust and weathering, the original 
weights of the various bars can now be only 
ascertained very roughly. Mr. Smith’s 
theory appears, therefore, to have establish- 
ed a prima-facie case to be carefully con- 
sidered. His paper will be published in the 
second part of vol. xx of Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

I may add that the reading anulis (iron 
rings) for taleis, which Meusel quotes as a Re- 
naissance conjecture of the editio princeps, 
Beroaldus and the like, is really older. It 
occurs in an eleventh century MS. --early 
rather than late in the century, as Mr. 
Kenyon tells me—in the British Museum 
(Addit. 10084), which might deserve a 
further glance. The reading appears to be 
a mere emendation on the unintelligible aut 
aliis which early superseded in many MSS. 
the proper aut taleis and it might date from 
a period very far anterior to the eleventh 
century. 

F, HAVERFIELD. 


REPRAESENTATIO TEMPORUM IN THE ORATIO OBLIQUA OF CAESAR. 


Preratory Norte. 


Tue following article is based upon a 
section of an essay for which Mr. A. P. 
SAVUNDRANAYAGAM was awarded the prize 
for philological research at University 
College, London. With a view to its ul- 
timate publication it was referred back to 
the author for revision, but at the time 
when it reached Mr. Savundrandyagam, he 
was on the point of leaving England for 
Ceylon, where he still resides. This limited 
the author’s opportunities of revision and 
made it necessary for others to complete the 
work of preparing the MS. for publication. 
It has accordingly been deemed advisable to 
NO. CLXVIII. VOL. XIX. 


separate the collection of materials (Part I.), 
which, with the exception of the passages: 
printed between square brackets, was made 
entirely by Mr. Savundrandyagam, from the 
observations upon them which will follow in 
Part II. 


PART I.—MATERIALS. 


The passages cited below are a collection 
from the Bellum Gallicum, Books I.-VII. 
and the Bellum Ciuile. 

For the Bellum Gallicum  Peskett’s, 
Kiibler’s, and Meusel’s editions were con- 
sulted, together with the recently published 
Oxford Text. For the Bellum Ciuile 
Kiibler’s and Peskett’s (I., III.). 
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A V following a quotation means that in 
it there is some variation in the MSS. from 
the text printed, account of which will be 
taken in Part IT. 

Of the abbreviations used P means that 
the tenses in the passages cited are those of 
Primary Sequence, S those of Secondary 
Sequence, M of Primary and Secondary 
Sequence mixed. H.P. stands for Historic 
Present. 

The references to noteworthy passages 
are printed in italics. 

The words in the Latin extracts printed 
in spaced roman type are the ones which 
would presumably have been used in the 
Oratio Recta. 


Boox I. 


7. §3(M) Mittunt nobilissimos ciui- 
tatis—qui dicerent sibi esse in animo 
sine ullo maleficio iter per prouinciam facere, 
propterea quod aliud iter haberent (ha be- 
mus) nullum ; rogare ut eius uoluntate id 
sibi facere liceat (lice at). 

§ 6 (S) respondit [Caesar] diem se 
ad deliberandum sumpturum ; si quid wellent, 
a.d. Id. Apr. reuerterentur. 


8. §3(P) Primary tenses after H.P. 
negat—ostendit. 

11. §3 (P) After HP. ‘legatos mit- 
twnt rogatum auxilium; ita se omni 
tempore de p. R. meritos esse, ut paene in 
conspectu exercitus nostri agri uastari, liberi 
eorum in seruitutem abduci, oppida expug- 
nari non debuerint.’ 

13. § 3-7 (S) After ‘ita cum Caesare 
egit.’ 

14. §$ 1-6 (M) After Caesar re- 
spondit first S. Then ‘consuesse enim deos 
immortales quo grauius homines ex com- 
mutatione rerum doleant, quos pro scelere 
eorum ulcisci uelint, his secundiores inter- 
dum res et diuturniorem impunitatem con- 
cedere. Cum ea ita sint, tamen, si obsides 
ab iis sibi dentur (dabuntur or dentur) 
uti ea quae polliceantur (pollicemini) 
facturos intellegat (intellegam), et si 
Aeduis de iniuriis, quas ipsis sociisque eorum 
intulerint (intulistis), item si Allobrog- 
ibus satisfaciant (satisfacietis or 
satisfaciatis), sese cum iis pacem esse 
facturum.’ 

14. §7 Divitiaco respondit: ita Hel- 
vetios a maioribus suis institutos esse, uti 
obsides accipere, non dare consuerint. 

17. §$ 1-6 (P) After H.P. proponit 
(V). 
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18. §§ 3-10 (P) After H.P. implied in 
quaerit. 

20. §§ 2-4 (S) After obsecrare 
coepit. 

§§ 2-4 (S) After gratulatum 

conuenerunt. 

[31. § 2 (S) After verb implied in 
flentes se proiecerunt.| 

31. §§ 83-16 (M) Locutus est Diuiti- 
acus: Hi cum tanto opere—contenderent 
(contendant), factum esse, uti arcesse- 
rentur—posteaquam—adamassent (adam- 
arunt), traductos plures—qui—potuissent 
(potuerant)—sese neque obsides re- 
petituros neque recusaturos quominus— 
essent (simus)—unum se esse—qui adduci 
non potuerit (po t ui) ut iuraret (iurarem) 
aut liberos suos obsides daret (dare m)— 
then Secondary Tenses to § 12. Ariouistum 
autem ut semel Gallorum copias proelio 
uicerit (uicit), quod proelium factum sit 
(factum est) Admagetobrigae, superbe 
et crudeliter imperare obsides nobilissimi 
cuiusque liberos poscere et in eos omnia 
exempla cruciatusque edere si qua .. . facta 
sit (facta est or sit), ete. Then Primary 
Tenses, to end of chapter (V). 

32. §§ 4,5 (S) After respondit. 

34. §§ 2-4 (M) After respondit. ‘Si 
quid ipsi a Caesare opus esset, sese ad eum 
uenturum fuisse ; si quid ille se welit, illum 
ad se uenire oportere.’ Then follow Secondary 
Tenses to end of chapter (V). 


35. §§ 2-4 (S) After ‘cum his man- 
datis mitttt.’ 

36. §$ 1-7 (S) After respondit. 

[37. §$ 2, 3 (S) After weniebant 
questum.| 

[39. $6 (S) After dicebant.] 


40. §§ 1-15 (M) uehementer eos incu- 
sauit, Secondary tenses to § 5. Then 
‘ factum eius hostis periculum patrum nostro- 
rum memoria, cum Cimbris et Teutonis a 
Gaio Mario pulsis non minorem laudem 
exercitus quam ipse imperator meritus 
uidebatur (uidebatur).’! Then Secondary 
Tenses to § 7. Then ‘denique hos esse 
eosdem quibuscum saepenumero H. con- 
gressi—plerumque superarint (supe ra- 
uerunt), qui tamen pares esse nostro 
exercitui non potuerint’ (potuerunt). 
Then follow Secondary Tenses to § 12 
‘quod non fore dicto audientes neque signa 
laturi dicantur (dicuntur), nihil se ea re 


1 Here the sudden transition into Oratio Recta 
is noticeable. 
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commoveri: scire enim quibuscumque exer- 
citus dicto audiens non /fuerit (f uit), aut 
male re gesta fortunam defuisse aut etc. 
Then follow Secondary Tenses till we come 
to § 15 ‘Quod si praeterea nemo seguatur 
(sequetur or sequatur), tamen secum 
sola decima legione iturum de qua non 
dubitaret ...’ (V § 7). 
42.$ 4 (S) After postulauit. 
[$ 6 (S) After dixit.] 
a §$ 4-9 (M) After docebatin § 6 
. R. hane esse consuetudinem, ut socios 
ae amicos—gratia, dignitate, honore 
auctiores welit (uelit) esse; quod uero ad 
amicitiam P. R. attulissent (tattule- 
runt), idiiseripi quis pati posset’ (? pos sit). 

The preceding §§ 4-7 after commemo- 
rauit—docebat and following (after 
postulauitt § 9) parts have the regular 
Secondary Sequence (V § 4). 

44. §§ 2-18 (M) Ariouistus multa prae- 
dicawit.—stipendium capere iure belli, quod 
uictores uictis imponere consuerint (co n- 
suerunt).—§ 4 Si iterum experiri welint 
(uolunt), seiterum paratum esse decertare. 
Primary Sequence continues till (in § 8) it 
passes into Secondary Sequence with ‘ Quid 
sibi wellet.’ From here Secondary Sequence 
continues till § 10 where it passes into 
Primary Sequence in ‘ Debere se suspicari 
simulata Caesarem amicitia, quod exercitum 
in Gallia habeat (habes or habeas) sui 
opprimendi causa habere. Qui nisi decedat 
atque — deducat sese—habiturum. Quod 
si eum interfecerit multis sese—gratum 
esse facturum.’ Then follow Secondary 
Tenses to the end of the chapter (V § 4). 


45. §$ 1-3 (S) After malta dicta sunt. 


Boox IT.} 
oO 


[3. §§ 2-5 (P) After miserunt qui 
dicerent reliquos—Belgas in armis esse— 
Germanosque qui cis Rhenum _  incolant 
sese cum his coniunxisse tantumque esse 
eorum omnium furorem ut ne Suessiones 
quidem, qui eodem iure—uéfantuy, unum im- 
perium—cum ipsis habeant, deterrere potu- 
erint quia cum his consentirent. | 


[4. §§ 1-3 (M) Cum ab his quaereret 
quae ciuitates quantaeque in armis essent et 
quid in bello possent sic repertebat 
[Belgas] Gallos qui ea loca ncolerent 
(ineolebant) expulisse solosque esse qui 
patrum nostrorum memoria—Teutonos Cim- 


From this point the form of the verb in Oratio 
Recta is usually added only when the tense is dif- 
ferent. 
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brosque—prohibuerint ; qua ex re fieri ut— 
magnos spiritus in re militari swmerent 
(sumanty) (V§ 2).] 

[$$ 4-10 (P) After dicebant. ‘De nu- 
mero omnia se habere explorata Remi dice- 
bant propterea quod—quantam quisque 
multitudinem—~pollicitus sit cognouerint— 
apud eos fuisse regem nostra etiam memoria 
Diuitiacum qui—etiam Britanniae imperium 
obtinuerit : nunc esse regem Galbam—totidem 
Neruios qui maxime feri—habeantur longissi- 
meque absint—Paemanos qui uno nomine 
Germani appellantur arbitrari ad XL milia’ 
(V§ 4).] 

14. $$ 2-6 (P) After H.P. ‘ Pro his Divi- 
tiacus—facit uerba :—qui huius consilii 
principes /wissent, quod intellegerent quantam 
calamitatem ciuitati zntulissent, in Britan- 
niam profugisse. Petere non solum Bello- 
uacos sed etiam pro his Aeduos, ut sua 
clementia ac mansuetudine in eos utatur. 
Quod si fecerit (feceris fut. perf.), Aeduo- 
rum auctoritatem apud omnes Belgas ampli- 
ficaturum, quorum auxiliis atque opibus, si 
yua bella inciderint, sustentare consuerint.’ 


15. §$ 3-5 (S) After ‘sic reperiebat.’ 
[16. $$ 2-4 After inueniebat. | 
31. §§ 2-6 (S) Afterdixerunt § 3. 

§$ 1- 


32. -3 (S) After respondit. 


Boox III. 


[8. § 3 ‘celeriter missis legatis per suos 
principes inter se coniurant nihil nisi com- 
muni consilio acturos—reliquasque ciuitates 
sollicitant ut in ea libertate quam a 
maioribus acceperunt permanere—madllent ’ 
(malitis) V.] 

8. §5 (P) After W.P. ‘legationem ad 
P. Crassum mittunt: si uelit suos recipere 
obsides sibi vemittat.’ 


18. § 4(P) After W.P. docet. 


Book IV. 
7. §§ 3-5 (P) After ‘haec /wit oratio.’ 


8. §$ 1-3 (M) exitus fuit orationis: sibi 
nullam cum his amicitiam esse posse, si in 
Gallia remanerent (remanebitis); neque 
uerum esse, qui suos fines tueri non potuerint, 
alienos occupare ; neque ullos—uacare agros 
qui dari—possint ; sed licere si welint in 
Ubiorum finibus consistere quorum sint 
legati apud se et—querantur et—auxilium 
petant. 


[1l. § 3(S) After ostendebant.] 
P 2 
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[1l. §5(S) After ‘mittit qui nunti- 
arent.’ | 

[16. § 4 (S) After responderunt.| 

§§ 5-7 (M) After ‘magnopere ora- 
bant.’ Secondary Tenses follow regularly, 
until the point of the speech is reached in 
the following words: ‘Tantum esse nomen 
atque opinionem eius exercitus Ariouisto 
pulso et hoc nouissimo proelio facto etiam 
ad ultimas Germanorum nationes, uti 
opinione et amicitia populi Romani tuti esse 
possint.’ 
Book V. 


8. §§ 6,7 (S) After H.P. ‘legatos ad 
Caesarem mittit.’ 

27. §§ 2-11 (M) ‘Ad hunc modum Am- 
biorix Jocutus est. There follow 
Secondary Tenses until they pass into 
Primary in § 3 ‘neque id, quod fecerit de 
oppugnatione castrorum, aut iudicio aut 
uoluntate sua fecisse, sed coactu ciuitatis, 
suaque esse eiusmodi imperia ut non minus 
haberet (Secondary again for habeat) iuris 
in se multitudo quam ipse in multitudinem. 
ciuitati porro hanc fuisse belli causam, quod 
repentinae Gallorum coniurationi resistere 
non potuerit. id se facile ex humilitate sua 
probare posse, quod non adeo sit imperitus 
rerum, ut suis copiis populum Romanum 
superari posse confidat. sed esse Galliae 
commune consilium: omnibus hibernis 
Caesaris oppugnandis hunc esse dictum diem 
ne qua legio alteri legioni subsidio uenire 
posset (posset) non facile Gallos Gallis 
negare potuisse praesertim cum—consilium 
initum uideretur’ (uideretur) and 
the speech ends in Primary Sequence. 

28.§ 4(P) After docebant: ‘rem esse 
testimonio, quod primum hostium impetum, 
multis uulneribus illatis, fortissime sustin- 
werint.’ 

29. §§ 1-7 (S) After clamitabat (V 

5). 


31. §$ 1,2 (P) After H.P. orant. 
34. § 1 (S) After cusserunt. 
86. § 2(P) After respondit. 
[$ 3 (P) After HP. communicat.] 
38. §§ 2-4 (P) After HP. hortatur. 
41. §§$ 5,6 (P) After H.P. dicunt. 
§§ 7, 8 (P) After respondit. 
(46. § 4‘Seribit Labieno si reipublicae 
commodo facere posset (poss7t) cum legione 
ad fines Neruiorum weniat’ (V § 4).] 


51. § 3 (P) After H.P. ‘ pronuntiari 
iubent.’ 
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Book VI. 


7. § 6 (P) After H.P. loquitur. 

8 § 1 (M) ‘Galli cohortati inter se 
ne speratam praedam ex manibus dimitte- 
vent; longum esse, perterritis Romanis, 
Germanorum auxilium expectare; neque 
suam pati dignitatem ut tantis copiis tam 
exiguam manun, praesertim fugientem atque 
impeditam, adoriri non audeant, flumen 
transire—non dubitant.’ 


9. §7(M) After H.P. ‘orant ut sibi 
parcat ne— innocentes — poenam pendant. 
si amplius obsidum wellet dare, pollicentur’ 
(V). 

10. § 4 (P) After HP. referunt. 

23. §7 (P) After diwit. ‘Atque ubi 
quis ex principibus in concilio ditt, se 
ducem fore, qui sequi welint profiteantur.’ 


Boox VII. 


1. §$ 6-8 (P) After HM P. dicunt. 

2. § 1(P) After H. P. petunt. 

(5. § 2 (P) After H. P. ‘legatos mit. 
tunt’ (V). 

§ 5 (P) After H. P. ‘renuntiant 
se Biturigum perfidiam ueritos reuertisse 
quibus id consilii fuisse cognouerint ut si 
flumen transissent una ex parte ipsi, altera 
Aruerni se circumsisterent.’| 


[9. §2(P) After H. P. monet] 
14, §§ 2-10 (P) After 1. P. docet. 


15. § 4(M) After 7. P. Procumbunt 
omnibus Gallis ad pedes Bituriges, ne pul- 
cherrimam prope totius Galliae urbem, quae 
praesidio et ornamento sit ciuitati, suis 
manibus succendere cogerentur. Then § 5 
(P) after H. P.dicunt. 

17. §§ 4-7 (S) After petebant. 

20. §§ 3-7 (M) After (S) ‘ad haec re 
spondit’: following several Secondary 
Tenses, we have § 4 ‘et illic fuisse utilem, 
quo sint profecti.” Then Secondary Tenses 
again till § 6 when we have ‘ interuenerint’ 
and ‘dimicare potuerint’ and ‘ receperint.’ 
Then Secondary Tenses are resumed until 
Vercingetorix reaches the climax when he 
says, ‘quin etiam ipsis remittere, si sibi 
magis honorem tribuere quam ab se salutem 
accipere uideantur’ (V § 7). 

29. §$ 1-7 (M) After (S)‘cohortatus 
est ne se—animo demitterent, ne perturba- 
rentur,’ then § 2 ‘cuius rei fwerint ipsi 
imperiti.’ Then Primary Tenses in a general 
maxim. Then Secondary Tenses (§ 4) until a 
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climax is reached in the words (§ 6) ‘ atque 
unum consilium totius Galliae effecturum, 
cuius consensui ne orbis terrarum quidem 
possit obsistere.’ Then Secondary Tenses 
again. 

82. §§ 2-5 (M) Primary- Tenses after 
H. P. in § 3 ‘uentunt oratum’ except 
‘ consuessent.’ 

37. §§ 2-5 (P) After H. P. hortatur. 

38. §5 (S) After H. P. exponunt, 

39. § 3 (M) After H. P. ‘Quod futurum 
prowideat, si se tot hominum milia cum 
hostibus coniunxerint, quorum  salutem 
neque propinqui neglegere neque ciuitas levi 
momento aestimare posset’ (? ‘possit’). 

40. § 4 (P) ‘Adhortatus milites ne— 
permoueantur — iter eorum—impedit inter- 
dicitque omnibus ne quemquam inter- 
ficiant.’ 

§§ 2-4 (P) After 17. P.exponunt. 
Then ‘summis copiis castra oppugnata 
demonstrant cum— succederent nos- 
trosque defetigarent quibus—perpetuo esset 
isdem in uallo permanendum,’ 

52. §$ 1-4 (S) After 
(§ 1), exposutt (§ 2). 

53. $1 (S) After ‘confirmatis militi- 
bus ne. . .’ 

54. § 4 (S) After exposutt. 

60. § 1 (S) After cohortatus ut. 

62. “ 2 ‘s) After cohortatus ut. 

64. §$ 2-3 (P) After U7. P. dicit. 

66. ‘ 3-6 (P) After 7. P. demonstrat 
(V§ 4). 

§ 7 After H.P. ‘Conclamant 
equites, sanctissimo iure iurando confirmari 
oportere ne tecto recipiatur, ne ad liberos— 
aditum habeat qui non bis per agmen hos- 
tium perequitasset’ (V). 

(90. § 2 H. P. ‘legati ab Aruernis missi 
quae imperaret se facturos pollicentur.’] 


reprehendit 


De Betto Crvitt. 
Boox I. 


l. §§ 2,3 (P) After 7. P. pollicetur. 
‘1. § 4 (P) After H. P. loquitur. 
[2. §§ 2-3 (S) After ‘dixerat aliquis 
leniorem sententiam.’ 
§ 6 (P) After ‘Scipionis sententiam 
sequuntur.’ 
5. §3(P) ‘Decurritur ad illud ex- 
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tremum atque ultimum S8.C.—dent operam 
consules,’ etc. 

(6. §§$ 1 sgg. (P) After ag tit.] 

7. §§ 1-7 (P) After 1. P. contionatur. 

In this speech of Caesar’s to the XIIIth 
legion he keeps the Primary Sequence, ex- 
cept in ‘ Nouum in rempublicam introductum 
exemplum queritwr, ut tribunicia intercessio 
armis notaretur atque opprimeretur’ (§ 2), 
and also in ‘Quotienscumque sit decretum, 
darent operam magistratus ne quid respub- 
lica detrimenti caperet, qua voce et quo 
senatus consulto P. R. ad arma sit uocatus, 
factum in perniciosis legibus e.q.s.’ § 5. 

8. § 2(P) After ‘habere se a Pompeio— 
mandata demonstrat.’ 

9. §$ 1-6 (P) After H. P. petit. 

10. §§ 3-4 (S) After ‘ mandata remittunt 
quorum haec ev a@é summa.’ 

[11. §§ 1-2 (M) ‘£rat iniqua condicio 
postulare ut Caesar—eacederet atque—reuer- 


teretur—neque ante quem diem iturus sit 
definire.’] 


13.§ 1 (P) After 1. P. ‘docent sui iudicii 
rem non esse—proinde habeat rationem 
posteritatis.’ 


§$ 1,2 (P) After H.P. ‘ 
orent,’ 


18. § 1 (S) After .P. nuntiatur. 


19. §1(P) After WP. hortatur. 
§ 4(S) After rescripserat. 


(20. § 2 (P) After H.P. conloquun- 


ur. 


mttttit qui 


5 (P) After WP. mittunt. 
1(P) After H.P. conloquitur. 
5 After H.P.interpellat. 

§ 6 (P) After HP. petit. 


24. §5(P) After HP. ‘remittit cum 
mandatis.’ 


26. §$ 3,4 ‘mitttt et eum conloquii 
causa :—in primis ut ipse cum Pompeio con- 
loqueretur postulat: magnopere sese con- 
fidere demonstrat si eius rei si¢ potestas 
facta, etc. with Primary Tenses. 


5 (P) After W.P. renuntiat. 


30. § 5 After H.P. ‘queritur in con- 
tione sese proiectum ac proditum a Cn. 
Pompeio qui omnibus rebus imparatissimis— 
bellum suscepisset et ab se reliquisque in 
senatu interrogatus omnia sibi esse ad 
bellum—parata confirmauisset.’ 

82. §§ 2-9 (M but chiefly P) After 
H.P. ‘docet se—expectato legitimo tem- 
pore consulatus eo fuisse contentum quod 
omnibus ciuibus pateret latum—ut sui ratio 
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absentis haberetur, ipso consule Pompeio: 
qui si tmprobasset, cur ferri passus esset? si 
probasset, cur se uti populo beneficio pro- 
hibuisset ? patientiam proponié suam cum 
de exercitibus dimittendis ultro postulauisset 
in quo iacturam—ipse facturus esset. acer- 
bitatem inimicorum docet qui quod ab 
altero postularent in se recusarent atque 
omnia permisceri mallent quam’ etc.— 

(§ 6) ‘pro quibus rebus oraé ac pos- 
tulat ut rempublicam suscipiant atque— 
administrent. sin timore defugiant illi se 
oneri non defuturum—neque se reformidare 
quod—Pompeius paulo ante diwisset ad 
quos legati mitterentur his auctoritatem 
attribui timoremque eorum qui mtterent 
significari—se—ut_ operibus anteire studu- 
erit, sic iustitia.’ 

[33. § 2 (S) After dixerat.| 
35. §§ 3-5 (P) After WP. renuntt- 
ant. 


64. § 2(S) After Historic IvFInitIve. 


67. §§ 1-5 (M) After ‘censebané ut 
noctu iter facerent posse priv: ad angustias 
ueniri quam sentiretur. alii quod—conclama- 
twm esset in Caesaris castris, argumenti 
sumebant loco non posse clam exiri—noc- 
turnaque proelia esse uitanda quod perterri- 
tus miles—timori magis—consulere consue- 
uerit.’ Then Primary Tenses. 

69. § 2 (S) After ‘laudibus ferebant.’ 

71. §$ 2-4 (S) After ‘concurrebant 
legati.’ 

72. §§ 1, 2 (S) After ‘in eam spem 
uenerat.’ 

74. § 2 After WP. ‘agunt gratias 
quod sibi perterritis pridie pepercissent : 
eorum se beneficio uiuere. dein de impera- 
toris fide guaerunt rectene se illi sint 
commissurt. et quod non ab initio fecerint— 
armaque—contulerint queruntur.’ 

§3(P) After HW.P. petunt. 

76. § 4 (P) After H.P. edicunt. 

84. §§ 3-5 (P) After HP. loquitur. 

85. §§ 1-12 After respondit (P till § 12, 
then M) ‘ proinde ut esse¢ dictum prouinciis 
excederent exercitusque dimitterent : si id sit 
factum, se nociturum nemini.’ 

86. § 2 (S) After ‘significare coepe- 
runt.’ 

87. § 1 (P) After WP. ‘pollicetur 
—addit.’ 

Boox II. 

12. §$ 8,4 (M) After H.P. ‘orant ut 

aduentus Caesaris ewspectetur—nullam ex- 
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oriri moram posse quominus cum wenisset 
(uenerit), si imperata non facerent (f a ci- 
ent or facient), e uestigio diriperentur 
(diripiantur). docené si omnino turris 
concidisset (conciderit),non posse milites 
contineri quin spe praedae in urbem inrum- 
perent (inrumpant) urbemque delerent 
(deleant).’ 

[13. § 3(S) After ‘mandauerat ne...’} 

17. § 2 (S) After Zoquebatur. 

20. §§ 2,3 After HP. ‘litterae red- 
duntur’ the Secondary Tenses of the 
original are retained. 

[21. § 1 ‘ Caesar contione habita Cordubae 
omnibus generatim gratias agit ciuibus 
Romanis quod oppidum in sua potestate 
studuissent habere, Hispanis quod praesidia 
expulissent, Graditanis quod conatus aduer- 
sariorum infregissent seseque in libertatem 
uindicauissent, tribunis militum centurioni- 
busque (qui eo praesidii causa uenerant) 
quod eorum consilia sua uirtute confirmauis- 
sent.’ | 

25. § 6 (S) After H.P. ‘Curio pronun- 
tiari onerariis nauibus iw bet (quae stabant 
ad Uticam numero circiter CC) se in hos- 
tium habiturum loco qui non ex uestigio ad 
castra Cornelia naues tradumisset.’ 

28. §§ 2,3(S) After ‘ obsecrare coe pit’ 
and ‘addidit.’ 

30. §$ 2,3 (S) After ‘erant sententiae 
—dicebant—erant qui censerent.’ 

(31. § 1 (S) After dicebat. The bulk 
of the speech is reported in O. Recta. | 

32. § 1 (P) After HP. commem- 
orat. The bulk of the speech is reported 
in O. Recta. 

(34. § 5 (S) ille unum elocutus ut mem- 
oria tenerent milites ea quae pridie sibi 
confirmassent sequi se iubet. | 


Book III. 


6. $1 (S) After contionatus and 
in the reply after conclamantibus. 

10. §$ 3-11 (S) After ‘erat haec summa 
mandatorum ’ (V § 4). 

12. § 2 (S) After Historic Inrintrive. 

[18. § 3 (S) After HP. ‘cum prope Dyr- 
rachium Pompeius constitisset castra quae 
metari iussisset-—Labienus procedit tur at- 
que se—eundem casum subiturum quem- 
cunque ei Fortuna tribuisset.’ | 

15. § 6 (P) After ZP.loquuntur. 

16. §§ 3-5 (M) After H.P. ‘excusat 
Bibulum.’ In § 4 ‘potestatem eius rel 
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nullam habere quod—summam _ belli—Pom- 
peio permiserint—interea manerent indutiae 
dum ab illo rediri posset, neue alter alteri 
noceret.’ 

17. §$ 2-4 (S) After postulabat. 

19. § 3 (S) After ‘mitttt qui pro- 
nuntiaret. 

[$ 4(S) After responsum est.] 

31. § 4 (S) After ‘uoces cum audiren- 
tur.’ 

33. § 1 (S) After H.P. ‘litterae ei red- 
duntur’ a Pompeio—properaret—omniaque 
post haberet.’ 

36. §6(S) After ‘litterae sunt con- 
secutae.’ 
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45. § 6 (S). After ‘ dicitur—d i wxisse.’ 
57. §$ 2-4 (S) After ‘dat litteras man- 
dataque quorum haec e7 at summa.’ 

73. §§ 2-6 (S) After hortatus est. 

(82. §4(S) After ‘magna fut con- 
trouersia.’ | 

90. §$ 1, 2 (S) After commemo- 
rawit. 


[102. § 6 (S) After ‘cognowit nuntios 
dimissos.’| 


105. § 1 After reperiebant. 


TIBULLIANA. 


I. vi. 1-4: 
Semper, ut inducar, blandos offers mihi 
uultus, 
post tamen es misero tristis et asper, 
Amor. 


quid tibi sewitie mecum est? an gloria 
magna est 
insidias homini composuisse deum ? 


We have not to travel far from the tradi- 
tion of the Ambrosianus, the best of the 
bad manuscripts of Tibullus, in order to 
obtain a satisfactory correction of line 3. 
For i has been miscopied for e at I. ii. 
81 ‘magni’ for ‘magne’ 7.e. ‘magnae’ and 
t for vr at II. i. 45 ‘antea’ A for ‘aurea’ 
which the Paris excerpts have preserved. 
We should therefore restore: 


quid tibi, saeue, ve mecum est ? 


For the exact phrase compare Terence 
Adelphi 177 ‘quid tibi rei mecum est?’ 
The scansion of vet is Augustan (e.g. Hor. 
carm. 3. 16. 25). ‘Saeue puer’ has already 
been conjectured by the Itali. 

ib. 15 sqq.: 
at tu, fallacis coniunx incaute puellae, 

me quoque seruato peccet ut illa nihil 
neu iuuenes celebret multo sermone caueto 

neue cubet laxo pectus aperta sinu 
neu etc. 


The editors place a full stop after nihil. 
But what ‘me quoque’ then means, it is 
very hard to see: seruato is however not 
the imperative but the ablative of the 





participle; and if any stop is added it 
should be a comma. The ‘ quoque’ then 
refers to the other ‘iuuenes’ of the next 
line. The ambiguous form in -ato has 
caused trouble elsewhere : see Prop. i. 21. 5, 
iii, 17. 29. 
I. ix. 23 sqq. : 
nec tibi celandi spes sit peccare paranti : 
scit deus, occultos qui uetat esse dolos 
ipse deus tacito permisit /eue ministro 
ederet ut multo libera uerba mero: 
ipse deus somno domitos emittere uocem 
iussit et inuitos facta tegenda loqui. 


On 25 sqg., one of the most desperate 
passages in Tibullus, it is perhaps worth 
observing that /ewe seems to be for len(a)e 
which is a gloss on ministro, a right but 
somewhat superfluous explanation. For 
the sense of the couplet we may compare 
Plautus Cistellaria 125 sqq. where the lena 
Says : 


quia ego nunc quasi sum onusta mea ex 
sententia, 
quiaque adeo me compleui flore Liberi, 
magis libera uti lingua conlubitum est 
mihi : 
tacere nequeo misera quod tacito usus est. 
These lines are not in the Ambrosianus 
and were bracketed by Windischmann as 
un-Plautine and a duplicate of 120-122 
which express the same idea; but as an 
illustration they will serve. It seems 
possible that the lost word is uina, the 
sense being that Providence allowed the 
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generally reticent slave to have access to 
the wine-cellar, and the secret was out. 

(In 24 I have printed scit, a Renaissance 
emendation, for the sié of A and the esé 
of Par.) 


Panegyricus Messallae 140 sqq. : 


pro qua uel Nilus uel regia lympha 
Choaspes, 

profluit aut rapidus Cyri dementia Gyndes, 

ardet arectais aut unda perhospita campis. 

(So F, A Creteis ardet aut unda caristia 

campis). 

The main difficulty in this passage is to 
adjust the claims to credit of the readings 
of the Ambrosianus and of the much better 
F or Fragmentum Cuiacianum. The origin 
of the first of the divergences in 142 is 
clear. The reading of A is practically the 
same as that of F; but the letters and the 
words have been shifted. The shift of 
words was easy enough with the homolo- 
graphon ardet arect-, the transposition in A 
being a secondary effect of the omission (see 
C.R. xvi. pp. 308 sg.) ; and not less easy if 
Lachmann’s emendation avet is right, as it 
seems to be. The arectais of F means 
Aracc(a)eis, “Apaxxa being the name of the 
town in Ptolemy, Geogr. 6. 3. 

We now .come to the end of the line. 
Here Heinsius, apparently building upon F, 
conjectured haut una per ostia, no stop 
being placed after Gyndes (AF Cydnus), and 
Lachmann put the conjecture into his text. 
It is however quite untenable. For the 
author is alluding to the well known story 
of the insensate rage of Cyrus against the 
river Gyndes narrated by Herodotus in 
i. 189 ; and this river, that historian states 
in the clearest terms, did not fall into the 
sea as ostia would imply, but into the 
Tigris. éi Tivdy torape tod ai piv ryyai ev 
Marinvoiar ovpect, pée dé dua Aapdavéwv, éxdidot 
8& és Erepov rorapov Tiypw, 6 S& mapa "Orw 
mokw péewy és tHv EpvOpiv Oadaccav éxdidor. 
Nor again is the disemboguing of the river 
anything to the point, as Cyrus’ threat was 
that by the dispersion of the water through 
his channels he would make its stream so 
feeble that for the future xai yuvaixds pu, 
evreréws TO yovu ov Bpexovcas, duaBynoer Oa. 
There is accordingly no reason why we 
should regard F’s perhospita which, like one 
or two more of its reported readings, has 
the air of being an attempt to make sense, 
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as entitled to especial consideration. [ 
suggest that F’s and A’s readings came as 
PHOSPITA and CARISTIA respectively, from 
attempts to make something out of oroaTia. 
The Oroatis is a river of Susiana, geo- 
graphically and otherwise suitable, as may 
be seen from the following quotations. 
Strabo iv. c. 3§ 1: tpurry 8 éorl Kai rF 
pica Kal TH TOV dépwv Kpdoe. 1 pev yap 
mapadia kavpatnpa te kal dppwodns 
kal oravioti KapTois €oti tAnv owikwy doov 
év TetpaxiryiAios Kal Tetpaxociows 7) TpiaKo- 
cious eeralopevn oradios Katactpédovoa eis 
jToTapov peyiotovy Tov TavTy KadovpeEvoy 
’Opoariv. Ammianus Marcellinus xxiii, 
6. 26 his tractibus Susiani iunguntur apud 
quos non multa sunt oppida, inter alia tamen 
eminet Susa, saepe domicilium regum, et 
Arsiana et Sele et Aracha, cetera breuia sunt 
et obscura, fluuii uero multa per haec loca 
discurrunt -quibus praestant Oroates et 
Harax et Mosaeus per harenosas an- 
gustias quae a Rubro prohibent Caspium 
mare aequoream multitudinem inundantes. 
Compare the révayos dupades of Ptolemy 6. 3. 


ib. 173: 
et ferro tellus, pontus confunditur aere. 


This is the tradition ; but the editors with 
distressing monotony give the Renaissance 
conjecture confinditur, a compound verb as 
unnecessary as it is unattested. To this 
even conscinditur, another Italian conjec- 
ture, would have been preferable. We 
may, however, agree that confunditur is 
impossible and that findo rather than scindo 
will provide the right idea; cf. Ovid Ars. 
Am. 2, 671 ‘aut mare remigiis aut uomere 
findite terras.’ Restoring finditur, we want 
a longer word than pontus. Now pontus 
differs hardly at all from nep t(i) us, for the 
a would easily fall out ; and we have just 
had two examples of letter-shifting in 
Araccaeis and Gyndes. When finditur had 
been miswritten funditur and the nomina- 
tive shortened by a syllable, to clap a con 
on to funditur was the most obvious way of 
making up a verse. Neptunus for mare 
is a licence of the poets which Lucretius 
reprehends at 2. 652 and employs at 472. 
Its use for the element was in no way 
fettered by its use for the god; and neptu- 
num findere would be just as natural as 
Neptuno immergere, Virg. G. 4. 29. 

J. P. PostGAaTe. 
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Nox erat et caelo fulgebat luna sereno 
inter minora sidera, 

cum tu magnorum numen laesura deorum 
in verba iurabas mea, 

artius atque hedera procera astringitur ilex 
lentis adhaerens bracchiis, 

dum pecori lupus et nautis infestus Orion 
turbaret hibernum mare 

intonsosque agitaret Apollinis aura capillos, 
fore hunc amorem mutuum. 


In vol. xv. C.R. p. 404 ff., Mr. A. E. 
Housman discusses at some length the 
instances of Zeugma in Latin literature, 
and desires to place lines 7 and 8 of the 
above passage under that category. Care- 
ful consideration of his arguments leaves 
me convinced of the erroneous character of 
former interpretations: but I am far from 
being convinced that Mr. Housman’s own 
view is correct. None of the adduced 
examples is so harsh, none leaves so much 
to the reader’s imagination ; only a clair- 
voyant or Mr. Housman would have seen 
what Horace intended to say in that which 
he has said. 

I endorse heartily Mr. Housman’s exhor- 
tation to think, to endeavour to disentangle 
the thought from the expression instead of 
supplementing the latter by figments from 
our own imagination. But I hold that in 
all examples of Zeugma, there is some 
respect for logical thought, some law, 
though the fragmentary expression of that 
law may seem ‘unlaw.’ Language is the 
expression of thought ; therefore, thought 
is the tribunal before which language must 
be justified ultimately. Latin was a clear 
medium of expression for thought: this was 
the very genius of that language. No 
Roman writer recognised more than Horace 
the value of correct well-ordered thought, 
that 


Seribendi recte sapere est et principium et 
fons. 


He never descends to Persius’ préciosité 
of expression, much less to mental puzzles 
which call to mind the ‘altar’ of Dosiades 
or the ‘ Syrinx’ of Theocritus. 

Taking Mr. Housman’s examples in de- 
tail, I find that in all of them the thought 
is clear: that either the language expresses 
a specific idea where a generic idea is pre- 
dominant in thought, or more rarely a gen- 
eric idea where in thought the emphasis is 
upon a specific idea. 
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THE ZEUGMA IN HORACE EPODE XV. 


The examples from Latin literature can 
hardly be said to be ‘ more licentious’ than 
the Zeugma which Mr. Housman would 
have us foist on Horace. 

These examples are :— 


Virgil Georg. i. 92 sq. 
Ne tenues pluviae rapidive potentia solis 
acrior aut Boreae penetrabile frigus adwrat. 


Virgil is treating of the relation of the 
weather—rain, sunshine, and frost—to the 
state of the soil. This relation is in thought 
at first merely a generic one: we may call 
it the idea of affecting or rendering. But 
when this idea becomes expressed, the 
proximity of the last of the three subjects 
specialises and sharpens the generic idea into 
one of ‘affecting with dryness,’ ‘rendering 
dry.’ It is a case of Assimilation through 
Contiguity. 


Sen. Herc. Oet. 335-8. 


Ante ab occasu dies 
nascetur, Indos ante glacialis polus 
Scythasve tepida Phoebus injiciet rota 
quam me relictam Thessalae aspiciant nurus 


Here too we have a generic idea of ‘ chang 
ing,’ ‘affecting’ specialised by the context 
into one of ‘atfecting with heat (tanning).’ 


Cic. ad Att. x. 4. 4. 


fortunam qua ille florentissima, nos duriore 
conflictati videmur (Tyrrell and Purser ; 
quacum). 


Here we have a transition from the 
generic notion of ‘laden’ to the specific one 
of ‘crushed’ ; or if ‘quacum’ is correct, from 
a notion of ‘meeting’ to one of ‘ meeting 
with adversity’: duriore gives the specific 
colouring. 


In [Ov.] Her. xix. 111, 2. 


Vel pudor hic utinam qui nos clam cogit 
amare, 
vel timidus famae cedere vellet amor 


we have a predominant notion of ‘giving 
way, yielding’ specialised by the context 
into ‘yielding to sense of decency.’ But 
would it not be simpler to take famae as 
genitive with témidus? Ovid as well as 


Horace uses this construction. Cedere, then, 
will be taken in an absolute sense ‘to die 
away, cease.’ 


Thus ‘Oh that either our 
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sense of decency which makes our love a 
secret intrigue, or Love itelf, since it dreads 
Mrs, Grundy, might cease !’ 


Hor, Serm. ii. 2, 11, 13. 
seu pila velox, 
molliter austerum studio fallente laborem, 
seu te discus agit, pete cedentem aera disco. 


Here the predominant thought is the 
generic notion of playing, tossing something 
into the air. The proximity of the second 
clause, ‘seu te discus agit,’ gives a special 
character to the thought as expressed, viz. 
ludere disco. 


Lucan vii. 323-5. 
Sive quis infesto cognata in pectora ferro 
ibit, seu nullum violabit volnere pignus, 
ignoti iugulum tanquam scelus imputet 
hostis. 


Here we have a variation of the usual 
phenomenon. The predominant thought is 
the special one, viz.: ‘Murder of a relative 
is to be a merit in your eyes.’ The second 
clause, ‘seu nullum violabit volnere pignus ’ 
implies a wider denotation, to use the terms 
of formal logic: consequently, owing to the 
proximity of this clause, the connotation of 
the thought as expressed is enlarged into 
‘Murder of any kind is to be a merit’: @.e. 
the generic thought is the one which finds 
expression. 

Zeugma, therefore, considered as an ex- 
pression of thought, amounts to this: the 
special character of the context may spe- 
cialise the expression of a generic thought 
or, more rarely, the generic character of 
the context may give a generic expression 
to an idea in which, for thought, there 
is a specific character. Now, in Lpodes 
xv. 7, 8, according to Mr, Housman there 
is a double zeugma: two generic notions 
of ‘vexing’ and of ‘place,’ find only specific 
expression as turbaret, mare. This might 
be illustrated thus : 


generic notion 





of ‘ place. 
aa é 
(1) Nautae : pecus :: sea : fold. 
generic notion of ‘ vexing.’ 





(2) Orion : lupus :: storm : alarm in fold. 


Now this, though it is far more compli- 
cated than the cited examples, has at first 
sight a certain plausibility. But closer 


consideration will show that the thought of 
1. 7 is too intimately connected to admit of 
a ‘splitting,’ by the insertion of some such 
supplement as terreret ovilia or the like. 
Place a comma after pecori, and the result is 
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nonsense. Infestus must be taken with pecori 
and nautis, and that too in one continuous 
thought. On the word injfestus lies the 
whole burden of the analogy. Orion is the 
foe of sailors, as the wolf is the foe of the 
flock. To weaken this link (in syntax as 
well as in thought) is to weaken the force 
of the analogy. Mr. Housman seems to see 
this point in part: he takes pecori with 
infestus, and not as a dat. incommodi after 
[terveret]. But he fails to recognise that the 
thought-supplement interrupts this connec- 
tion. If it were not for this stress on infestus, 
we might ask why Horace had not written 
something like ‘dum pecudem lupus.’ The 
sense of this closeness of connection (by 
means of infestus) lies perhaps at the basis 
of Kiessling’s otherwise fatuous remark 
that ‘turbaret hibernum mare’ is really 
a relative clause which had been attracted 
into the position of a predicative owing to the 
parallel ‘agitaret aura.’ Even the time- 
worn ‘infestus foret’ places the emphasis 
rightly upon infestus. Both these views 
involve barbaric syntax ; but Mr. Housman, 
who would have us ‘ think,’ places an equally 
severe strainon the thought. We have at 
one and the same time to hold fast, keep 
close together, the two terms of the analogy 
—the wolf’s hostility to the flock, and 
Orion’s hostility to the sailor—and to ‘ split’ 
this connected thought by some such supple- 
ment as terreret ovilia. 

It remains, therefore, either to assume 
with L. Mueller the loss of two lines, or 
that there is some corruption. I incline to 
the latter alternative. There is no Zeugma, 
and lines 7, 8 form one continuous thought. 
Mr. Allen (C.2. xvi. p. 305) placed his 
tinger on the difficulty when he remarked 
that lupus was corrupt. I suggest that 
these lines, as originaliy written, were 


dum pecori Jips et nautis infestus Orion 
turbaret hibernum mare. 


Lips might easily have been mistaken for 
an abbreviation of lupus (lups), The 
proximity of pecori would have suggested 
lupus to a monastic scribe acquainted with 
Is. 1], 6 (Hieron.) ‘Habitabit Jupus cum 
agno et pardus cum haedo accubabit ;’ just 
as this same verse was responsible for ‘cum 
bove pardus’ where Horace wrote cum bove 
pagus (Carm. iii. 18. 12). The south winds 
were pestilential to cattle. In Persius—an 
ardent Horatian—we have 


Hic ego securus vulgi et quid praeparet 
Auster 
infelix pecori (vi. 12). 
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Virgil Georg. i. 444. 
Arboribusque satisque Motus pecorique 
sinister. 


Claudian, talking of the northern side of 
Sardinia, says that the North winds are 
unable to reach the land owing to the 
barrier of the hills called Insani Montes :— 


hinc hominum pecudumque lues : hinc pesti- 
fer aer 
saevit et exclusis regnant Aquilonibus Austri 
(Bell. Gild. 514, 5). 


Hor. C. iii. 23. 5 calls the Africus ‘ pesti- 
lens.’ In C. ii. 14. 15, 16 we find 


frustra per auctumnos nocentem 
corporibus metuemus Austrum. 


Theocritus ix. 11 shows how the violence of 
the south wind was dreaded by the herdsmen, 


dapadav .. . Tas por drwcas 
Ady kopapov tpwyotcas amd oxomias érivage. 


Lines 7, 8 express a single picture of 
storm as contrasted with the thought of 1. 9, 
in which we have a picture of fair sunny 
weather : in fact, the contrast is like that in 
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C. iii. 29. 43-5. It should not be a serious 
objection to the word Lips that it only 
appears in Pliny and Seneca, This ob- 
jection would hold equally against such a 
word as Apeliotes (Catullus), which is not 
found again in any writer before Pliny. 
The Poet like the man of the street did not 
observe any fine distinctions between Auster, 
Notus, Lips (Libonotus), Africus. Pliny, 
Hist. ii. 46 speaks of all as south winds: a 
meridie Auster, at ab occasu_ brumali 
Africus; Noton et Liba nominant. He 
says, also, that south winds caused the 
greatest storms at sea, that they were un- 
healthy, and were accompanied by rain and 
copious dew (Z/ist, ii. 48, xviii. 76, 77). 
That these rain-bringing winds were un- 
desirable we see from Hor. C, i. 17 :— 


Velox amoenum saepe Lucretilem 
mutat Lycaeo Faunus et igneam 
defendit aestatem capellis 
usque meis pluviosque ventos. 


‘Pluvius,’ ‘umidus’ are standing epithets 
of Auster (v. Pliny /.c., Virgil, Georg. i. 462, 
Ovid, M. i. 66). 

E. H. Aton. 





ON HORACE £PODE XV. 5 AND SENECA HERC. OFT’. 335 sqq. 


I sHOULD leave Mr. Alton’s searching 
criticism of Professor Housman’s exposition 
of Zeugma and his defence of his own 
ingenious emendation to the reader if I had 
not long felt that on two of the passages con- 
cerned [ had a word to say. 

On Horace Epod. xv. 7 sq. I agree with 
Professor Housman that the commentators’ 
ellipse of infestus esset with pecori lupus is 
impossible, and with Mr. Alton that 
Professor Housman’s zeugma, ‘ Zerreret 
ouilia or what you will’ (my italics), is 
inadmissible. But for the benefit of those 
who are not prepared to accept Mr. Alton’s 
correction I would point out that there is an 
employment of turbare which will provide 
the passage of the conception with the bridge 
which Mr. Alton most reasonably requires. 
This is the absolute or intransitive usage of 
Varro, R.R. 3. 17. 7 ‘cum mare turbaret,’ of 
Livy 38. 13. 12 ‘tum quoque equites in 
agmnen Romanum eruptione facta haud 
modice primo impetu turbauere,’ of Lucretius 
5. 502-4 ‘nec liquidum corpus turbantibus 
aeris auris | commiscet: sinit haec uiolentis 





omnia uerti | turbinibus, sinit incertis turbare 
procellis’ (for further examples see Munro’s 
note on Luer. 2. 126), and of other writers 
cited in the lexicons. One passage from 
Virgil has a special pertinence to the present 
inquiry. 


inpastus ceu plena /eo per outlia turbans 

(suadet enim uesana fames) manditque 
trahitque 

molle pecus.—Aen. 9. 339 sqq. 


Those then who would keep to the 
tradition here may do so by assuming 
that Horace’s expression slid from one 
legitimate use of turbare to another. Thus 
‘dum lupus infestus  pecori turbaret 
(neuter, sc. ‘ per ouilia’ or ‘in ouilibus’) et 
Orion nautis infestus hibernum mare 
turbaret’ (active). 

Seneca Herc. Oet. 335 sqq. should on the 
other hand be struck out of the list of 
zeugmas, in which it was included because 
‘It will nov do to supply inficiet, since inficere 
unqualified does not mean to bleach and does 
mean to tan. Horace says “ albus ora pallor 
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inficit” but that is no defence of “ polus 
Indos inficiet’”’ for “ inficiet pallore”’ (C.R. 
xv. p. 405). This argument is disposed of 
by Tibuilus ii. 2, 19 sg. ‘uincula quae 
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maneant semper dum tarda senectus Inducat 
rugas inficietque comas.’ 
J. P. Posteate. 


ON THE MONTPELLIER MANUSCRIPTS OF PERSIUS AND JUVENAL. 


TarovucH the courtesy of the French 
Government I was enabled in the summer of 
1902 to examine the two Montpellier manu- 
scripts of Persius and Juvenal, which were 
sent for my use to Oxford. As the 
excellent description by Beer of the MS. 
No. 125 (Pithoeanus) requires correcting 
and supplementing in some respects ;"and as 
the other MS. (No. 212) has not been fully 
described, the following observations will 
perhaps be not without interest. 


I. 
The Montpellier MS. No. 125 is a vellum 


manuscript, consisting of nine quaternions : 
the first is not numbered, the others are 
(iii Q. ete., but the ninth thus viiii, without 
Q.). The last quaternion has an extra leaf 
attached at the end: it seems to have had 
originally two such leaves, but one was cut 
off. There are three blank paper sheets at 
the beginning, none at the end. The pages 
contain 29 lines of text on a page. The 
manuscript is written in a fine hand, in 
caroline minuscules, ‘about a.p. 900, and 
the glosses very little later’ (F. Madan). 
The inscriptions at the beginning of the 
satires are in rustic capitals. The ruling of 
the pages is of an uncommon type in two 
ways: (1) any two pages which face one 
another are different in rulings, except at 
the middle of a gathering, and where two 
gatherings meet, (2) the ruling is to a large 
extent, perhaps always, done to two sheets 
at one operation, beyond any doubt at all. 
The ruling for the scholia is, in places at all 
events, an afterthought : which may suggest 
a question whether the scholia were in the 
original of which the manuscript is a copy. 
Most probably they were not : but are copied 
from a distinct but kindred manuscript. 
The placing of the skins is normal : the out- 
side of any quaternion is the yellow side of 
the skin. Thus p. 1 is yellow, pp. 2, 3 are 
white, pp. 4, 5 yellow, etc. I have to thank 
Mr. T. W. Jackson for assistance towards 
these observations. 

The first vellum page, not counted in 





enumerating, is blank: but at the begin- 
ning has P. Pithouj. On the reverse side 
are-these lines (Beer, Spicilegium p. 10) in 
a fifteenth century hand: 


Ad boreae partes arcti uertuntur et anguis. 

Post has artofilax pariterg ; corona genuq ; 

Prolapsus -lyra auis-cepheus-et casiepea 

Auriga:et perseus:thelthoton (sic) et an- 
drom<e>dae astrum. 

Pegasus et delfin. 


There is a hole in the parchment where e 
has fallen out. Then follow the Latino 
prayers, as given by Beer. Then follows 
fol. 1 (described by Beer p. 10). At the top 
of the page is 


Persius 


Tuuenalis Mathias ix 69 


in a fifteenth century hand. Then, in a 
hand contemporary with the MS., but not 
the same, are given again the lines Ad boreae 
—casiephia (sic); and pious texts such as 
nox exultationis et salutis in tabernaculis 
iustorum, and the number MD: Lxx111. Then 
again come the lines Ad boreae thus : 


Ad boreae partes arcti uertuntur et 


anguis - 

Post has artofilax pariterg ; corona 
genuq ; 

Prolapsus lyra - auis - cepheus_ et 
casiepia - 


Auriga et perseus theltoton (sic) et 
andromedae astrum - 
Pegasus et delphin- telumgq ; aquila 
anguitenensq ; (sic). 
Signifer inde subest-bis sex hunc 
sydera cdplent - 
1hine Aries - taurus - gemini - cancer - leo - 
uirgo- 
Libra - scorpio - asbitenens - (sic) 
capricornus - et urnam - 
Qui tenet et pisces: post sunt in 
partibus austri - 
Orion pchion - lepus - ardens - syrius 
argo: 
1 hine added in margin by a hand a little later 
perhaps sec. x. : 
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Hydrus - chiron - turibulum quogq ; 
piscis et ingens ! 

Insequitur pisinx pistrix simul 
heridaniq ; fluenta. 


At the bottom of the page are short 
arguments of the satires in a fifteenth 
century hand. They are 


In prima satira [uuenalis per totum agit 
de abusionibus romanorum. 

In 2* inuehitur in adulteros opera 
muliebria exercentes et in philosophos fictos 
qui alios corripere nolunt de uitiis quibus 
ipsi subiecti sunt. 

In 3* inuehitur in nequitias romanorum 
in redducendo amicum suum umbricium 
recedentem a ciuitate romana. 

In 4* in gulosos et hoc sub umbra crispini 
et neronis. 

In 5* in scurras et parasitos sub umbra 
trepii. 

In secundo libro inuehitur in adulteras et 
nequitias earumdem. 

In tertio libro in prima satira inuehitur 
in reges et principes qui poetas non 
remunerant, 

In 2* in illos qui nolunt esse nobiles et 
opera nobilium non exercentes. 

In 3° reprehendit iuuenes diuitibus 
seruientibus (sic. seruientes mg. m. rec.) in 
opera luxurie. 

In quarto libro in prima satira inuehitur 
in illos qui mundana appetunt. 

In 2* in pauperes splendide epulantes. 

In 3 * in heredipetas et de catullo. 

In quinto libro Iuuenalis In prima satira 
inuehitur in illos qui inconsolabiliter dolent 
de amissione rerum temporalium. 

In 2* in parentes filios male instruentes. 

In 3° arguit egiptios propter mirabilem 
cultum eorum diuinorum. 

In 4* narrat commoda militum et hoc 
sub quadam reprehensione. 


Below this is Zx libris oratorii Collegii 
Trecensis. 

On the last page, 80°, at the top is 
Laurisheim (i.e. Lorsch) written twice over : 
then P Pirnev : then 

Codex sci nazarii Martiris xpi 
Qui cupit hunc librum sibimet contendere 
priuum 
Hic flegetonteas patiatur sulphure flammas. 


C<odex> Monasterii D. Nazarii In 
Bergestrasse Wormacensium agri Larina 
<ti!> uteratum (?) ///// ubi Thasillo 
Baiuvarum dux ///////////s martis colit. 
[There is nothing about 1576 Pithou, as 


1 et ingens is added by a hand sec. x. 
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Beer asserts p. 12.] Against this on the 
left margin is written 1576 EvoAE: then 
follow some lines of religious scribbling, e.g. 
Quomodo cantauimus canticum domini in 
terra aliena ac iam (1) septuaginta annos 
super flumina babylonis sedimus. Then the 
lines Qui cupit—flammas are repeated. 

I notice the following points as supple- 
mentary to the description given by Beer. 
The manuscript is carefully punctuated : the 
sign ; being used for a full stop, the sign 
- for a comma. A few specimens of the 
punctuation will be not uninteresting : 
vii. 13 ff. 


Hoc satius - quam si dicas sub iudice - uidi 

Quod non uidisti - faciant //equites asiani 

Quamquam et cappadoces faciant - equites- 
que bitini- 

Altera quos nudo traducit gallica talo ; 

Nemo tamen studiis indignum ferre laborem 
ete. 


> ae il is i 


Templorum quoque maiestas ° praesentior. 
et uox 

Nocte fere media-mediamque audita per 
urbem - 

Litore ab oceani gallis uenientibus - et diis 

Officium uatis peragentibus ; his monuit nos ; 

Hanc rebus latis curam praestare solebat - 

Fictilis et nullo uiolatus iuppiter auro ; 


xi. 148. 


Quisquam erit-in magno cum posces pasce 
latinae ; 
xiii. 38 ff. 

Quondam hoc indigenae uiuebant more: 
priusquam 

Sumeret agrestem - posito diademate falcem 

Saturnus fugiens-tunc cum uirguncula 
juno: 

Et priuatis adhuc ///ideis iuppiter antris - 

Nulla super nubes conuiuia caelicolarum - 

Nec puer iliacus - formonsa nec herculis uxor 

At cyatos - etiam siccato nectare tergens 

Bracchia uulcanus - liparaea nigra taberna ; 

Prandebat sibi quisque deus:nec turba 
deorum 

Talis ut est hodie - contentaque sidera paucis 

Numinibus - miserum urguebant Atlanta 
minori 

Pondere ; nondum aliquis sortitus triste 
profundi 

Imperium -aut sicula toruos cum coniuge 
pluto - 

Nec rota - nec furiae - nec saxum - aut uulturis 
atri 

Poena ; infernis hilares-sine regibus umbrae ; 
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xiii. 186 ff. 

Qui partem acceptae saeua inter uincla 
cicutae - 

Accusatori nollet dare ; plurima felix 

Paulatim uitia - adque errores exuit omnes ; 

Prima docet rectum sapientia; quippe 
minuti 

Semper-et infirmi est animi - exiguique 
uoluptas 

Vitio ; continuo sic collige quod uindicta 

Nemo magis gaudet quam femina; cur 
tamen hos tu 

Euasisse putes - quos diri conscia facti 

Mens habet attonitos-et surdo verbere 
caedit - 

Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum ? 


Diphthongs are usually written in full: 
sometimes however by means of a cedilla 
beneath the e, as signate tabule (ii. 119), 
cremere (ii. 155), lacerte (iii. 231). Some- 
times both ways of writing are employed, as 
miserae magneque (iv. 74). Sometimes the 
diphthong is not indicated, as saeue (iii. 8), 
que (iii. 234), Que (vi. 253). Frequently 
ae is written for e, as praemit (iii. 244), 
uariae (iii. 264), aepulas (iv. 28), spraeti 
(vi. 226), dubiae (vi. 375), praessit (vi. 621), 
adquae (x. 295). 

Words are frequently wrongly divided, 
examples are ii. 50 His posubit, vi. 46 per- 
tundit eueni, 101 prandente terrat, 136 
Optimas et, 259 cycla dequarum, 352 con- 
ducito gulnia, 638 uanis et, vii. 145 basil- 
usr ara, viii. 66 epire dia, xi. 17 peritura 
macessere, xii. 13 laetas et, xiv. 7 raderet 
ubera, xiv. 113 fortunas eruet, xv. 61 
mili//at urbe, 112 retoret hyle, 116 nefandit 
aurica, 133 par soptima, 167 Adsuetico 
quaere ; Pers. i. 80 quaeris neunde, 93 bere 
cynthius, 108 ui desis, 113 pueris acer, 
iii. 15 hunc inererum, 29 censorem uetuum, 
iv. 14 summane quicquam, 16 anti cycras, 
21 pannu ciabaucis, v. 80 Crederet unum 
mos, 137 iuras et, 183 tum et alba fide 
liauino, 191 centus eligetur, vi. 33 tabulas 
et, 71 saturans eris. 

The most noticeable confusions of letters 
are these: (1) a and o, vi. 561 longa for 
longo, 571 lucra for lucro, conversely x. 326 
repulso for repulsa: (2) b and u (v), this 
confusion is most frequent: iii. 273 inpro- 
bidus for inprouidus, vi. 8 turbabit for tur- 
bauit, 390 putabit for putauit, 626 benefica 
for uenefica, vii. 58 uiuendis for bibendis, 
153 cantauit for cantabit, viii. 204 bibrata 
for uibrata, ix. 98 ualbis for ualuis, 117 
uiuebat for bibebat, 128 uiuimus for bibimus, 
x. 70 probabit for probauit, xi. 187 uilem 
for bilem, 203 uiuat for bibat, xii. 4 bellus 
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for uellus, 112 Pacubium for Pacuuium 
(so 125, 128), xiii. 155 bobis for bouis, 205 
probabit for probauit, xiv. 134 negauit for 
negabit, 163 uina for bina, 296 trauibus 
for trabibus, xv. 21 ueruere for uerbere, 
126 rauiae for rabie, 163 rauida for rabida ; 
Pers. ii. 27 uidental (originally) for bidental, 
iii. 8 uilis for bilis, iii. 93 rogauit for roga- 
bit, iv. 12 curba for curua, 49 uiuice for 
uibice, 50 uibulas for bibulas, v. 97 uiti- 
auit for uitiabit, v. 112 salibam for saliuam, 
168 plorauit for plorabit, 169 obiurgauere 
for obiurgabere, vi. 16 cur bus for curuus, 
55 bobillas for bouillas: (3) ¢ and g, iii. 
192 cabiis for gabiis, 199 ucalecon for 
ucalegon, 204 abagi for abaci, 263 stricili- 
bus for strigilibus, 319 refigi for refici, 
v. 141 mygale for mycale, vi. 147 emun- 
ceris for emungeris; Pers. iii. 104 grassis 
for crassis : (4) d and t are frequently con- 
fused, especially ad for at, e.g. i. 65, iii. 246, 
adque for atque: (5) d and r are often con- 
fused, e.g. reliquid for reliquit (vi. 88) : (6) 1 
appears for i, iii. 40 locati for iocati, vi. 64 
tucclaue sicae for Tuccia uesicae, vi. 113 
Velento for Veiento. 

Lines are transposed at xiii. 139, 140. A 
line is inserted by mere error vii. 211. 
Deliberate insertions are found at ix. 134, 
xiv. 1,2. A line is omitted x. 67. Among 
spellings the following may be noted: 
octoginsima iv. 92, but octogensimus vi. 192, 
paelex vi. 227. Polio vii. 176, ix. 7, but 
Pollio vi. 387, xi. 43, brachia vi. 421 and 
often, but bracchia xiii. 45, epistula x. 71, 
but epistola xvi. 5, formonsa vi. 465, 
praegnatem vi. 405, praegnas i. 122, 
coturnus vi. 506, 634, vii. 72, xv. 29, 
quaerella xiii. 135, xvi. 19, solatia xiii. 179, 
uultus ix. 12, xiv. 52, but uoltus vii. 238, 
viii. 205, xv. 170, uulgus ii. 74, iii. 36 ete., 
but uolgi vii. 85, viii. 44; Pers. vi. 12, 
pinnis xiv. 76, neclegit for neglegit, ix. 92 
(though this may be due to confusion 
of c and g), sequuntur x. 58, fascia xiv. 
294, but fascea vi. 263, captiuos x. 136, 
toruos xiii. 50, but ecus xi. 103, sepulchrum 
x. 146, but sepulerum vi. 230, exorbeat 
x. 223, holuscula xi. 79, but olus Pers. iii. 
112, vi. 20, reliqum Pers. v. 87, vi. 68 
(bis), urgueat iv. 59, urguet xiii. 220; so 
also vi. 425, 593, xii. 53, xiii. 48, tinguat 
Pers. vi. 20, faenus ix. 140, Pers. vi. 67, 
but fenus xi. 40, 48, 185, sollers ix. 69, 
Pers. v. 37, 142, vi. 24, but solers vi. 75, 
decies x. 335, xiii. 136, Pers. vi. 79. 


II. 


The Montpellier manuscript of Persius 
No. 212 (Fonds de Bouhier D. 44) in Mr. 
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Madan’s opinion dates from the second half 
of the ninth century. It is written in caro- 
line minuscules on vellum, and is a small 
quarto having eight leaves to the quaternion. 
It contains glosses and a few marginal 
scholia, but not many. Its contents are (1) 
Nonius Marcellus, (2) Persius, (3) the verses 
of Priscian (?) De est et non, which are thus in- 
troduced : UERSUS: PRISCIANI: ELOQUENTISSIMI° 
DE‘ EST’ ET: N-iNcip. These verses are 
printed in Riese’s Anthologia Latina, No. 645, 
where they are assigned to Ausonins. As 
this manuscript was unknown to Riese I 
subjoin a collation of these verses with his 
text: the verses are on fol. 79 recto and 
verso: 2 nichil, 3 Omnia in his ab his, 
4 otii quietis, 5 iiniiqua sepe seorst, 6 studiis 
studiores ingeniumque, 7 Et facilis uel dif- 
ficilis, 8 interueniens est, 9 Incontrouersum, 
10 foras furios sic, 11 cuneati hine leta 
theatro, 12 quoque omitted, 14 loquentis, 
15 scola, 16 agitat placido certamine, 18 Estne 
dies est ergo dies, 19 fulgoribus quotiens, 
23 sie. 

After these verses follows the following 
INCIPIUNT GRAMMATICAE ARTIS NOMINA GRECE 
ET LATINE NoTATA, extending from fol. 79° 
to 81", where the MS. ends. This is a glos- 
sary, Which begins as follows: 


Poeta - uates - 

Grammaticus - doctor liberariti (s7c) 
Poeticus liber uel cantus - 

Perfora - Interrogatio - Antifora responsio. 


The truncated subscriptio (see the note 
to my edition at the bottom of p. 1 of the 
preface) in my opinion and that of Mr. 
Madan relates to Persius, and not, as Lucian 
Miiller has carelessly asserted, to Nonius 
(Miiller, Vonius ii. 260). It is not by the 
hand which wrote the manuscript, but by 
another contemporary hand, possibly the 
hand which wrote the scholia and glosses, 
viz. the contemporary corrector. It was 
written in the upper half of the page, fol. 
66", in the margin beside the text of Nonius, 
simply because there was space for it there, 
rather than beside Persius. For Persius is 
enriched with large capital letters at the 
beginning of each line, which occupy a great 
part of the margin. Nonius on the other 
hand has no such capital letters, and the 
lines therefore begin rather farther back 
into the page. Further, there are no glosses, 
notes, ete., on Nonius at all; while there 
are plenty on Persius. The subscriptio was 
in my judgement copied from some other MS. 
of Persius employed for purposes of cor- 
rection. 

Persius begins immediately with Sat. i. 1, 
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O curas, etec., fol. 66°. The choliambi are 
placed at the end, on fol. 78°. They are 
preceded by the following in capital letters : 
PERSII FLACCI SATYRARU EXPLICIT VITA EIUSDE. 
There is, however, no Vita in the MS. It 
stood probably in the archetype ; or the ex- 
pression may refer to the choliambi. Then 
follows, fol. 79°, the subscriptio FLAUII: UL 
TRE*NN*SABINI UT POTECTOR DOMES|TICUS 
TEMPTAUI EMENDARE SINE ANTIGRAPHO ME|U 
ET ADNOTAUI BARCELLONE CSS D8 NN AR|CKADIO 
ET HONORIO Q. By adnotaui is meant, I 
think, ‘ punctuated’: there are stops in the 
manuscript. The following noteworthy spell- 
ings are found: quum (iv. 22), filix (iv. 41), 
uulpem (v. 117), uulgi (vi. 12), littore (vi. 29), 
foenoris (vi. 67). 
III. 


The following notes are necessary to sup- 
plement the published collations of Biicheler 
and myself, which, it will be seen, are not 
always in agreement. Biicheler’s collation 
of the Pithoeanus was executed with ad- 
mirable care ; but I have had the advantage 
of being able to revise his work. 


MonTEpEssuLaNus 125 (P). 


Persius i. 34 uanum sic: the n is not ‘in 
rasura’ (Biich.) but only rather faded; 57 
sesquipede : the ses is by m 2 in ras. ; 72 pa- 
lilia: the lili is in ras. JI think the original 
word was parilia. 

ii. 2 labentis m1 -es m 2, 47 liquescant 
m1 -unt m 2. 

iii. 7 ita né¢ sic: ita and nec both expunged 
by a later hand, which has written nunc above. 
14 quo (ut supra m2). 17 similes m1 -is 
m2. 80 Obsti//po: in the erasure is, I think, 
an ill-formed p. 

iv. 34 tangat m 1, te contingat sie m 2. 

v. 16 ingenwo, J agree with Biich. that the 
u has been altered from ib. 19 above pullatis 
is written palliatis, a fifteenth century gloss. 
159 arrumpit (ae. arripit): above this 7s 
written exipit in a fifteenth century hand. 
187 inflantes. 


+ 
vi. 16 Cur bus (v sup. m2) obit (-d m 2), 
ee ’ ; 

35 da the whole word written in ras. by 

m2: da is not, as Biich. states, by m |. 

x 

52 //iusta (x m2). 65, 66 are thus written 

Quidquid id est-ubi sit fuge quaere quod 
mihi 


a 
‘Quondam legerat tadius neu dicta pone 


paterna 
(the a above the line by m 2). 

















































Juvenal i. 45 siccum (c inserted by m2): 
m1 had si eum, not, as Biich. states sitcum 
or sucum, 67 falsi m1 altered to falso by m 2, 


a 

106 purpurae ma//or: the e added by m2: 
the a above the line also by m2: further in the 
erasure i added by m2. . The first hand had 
purpura maior, which was altered by m 2 to 
purpurae amator: this was subsequently al- 
tered back to purpura maior, 161 uerym: 
the vm is by m3 in ras.: further in marg. is 
written uel uerbum by m 4, a late hand. The 
original hand had uerbum not ueruum : this 
is clear from the shape of the erasure. . 

ii. 1 glaciale/// (m clear under the erasure), 
13 medico /// ridente, 41 spiranto p//obals- 
ama originally probalsama, J think. 159 
arma in ras. added by m 2: what m1 had 
cannot be decyphered, 160 /// iuuerne /// m 2: 
what m1 had underneath it is impossible to 
see. The scholium is litoralia p. p. idem [not 
id est] uincendo etc. 

iii. 109 stands thus in the MS. 


est neq, 
Praeterea. sanctum nihil abinguine tutum. 


The est neq, above is by m 2. (Biicheler’s 
note is wrong.) 207 opizt (zi m 2 in ras.) 
opifici seems to have been the reading of m 1, 
the extent of the erasure corresponds to it. 
Further it is found in the lemma of the 
scholium inadequately reported by Biich. 
Et diuina opifici opizin graeci dicunt etc. 
305 deerit. 

iv. 9 uittata written quite clearly, not in 
any way altered (as Biich. states): above it 
is the gloss redimiculis ligata uittis redi- 
mitis (sic) sicut sacerdos, 25 praetios quam 
e m 1 praetium squame et potuit m 2. 
Above quam stands the gloss piscis fuit 
[ie. hoe pretium piscis fuit], 45 the inter- 
linear gloss is transmittit propter magni- 
tudinem, not prae magnitudine, as Lom- 
matzsch wrongly, Quaest. Iuv. p. 418. 
96 iam ex tam m 2 (m 1 had tam), J 
regret that there is an error in my note here. 
148 et is a mere slip in the MS. for ex; 
the two words being written much alike by 
the scribe. 

v. 82 despiciat the i has been refreshed 
(Biich. wrongly reports despictat), 91 omitted 
in the text, added in marg. by a hand as 
ancient as the original and possibly the same, 
117 facient m1 faciunt m 2 (faciunt is 
erroneously assigned to P in my note). 

vi. 129 rigida ///entigine m 1 (corr. m 2), 
151 above in is written sed est by m2 (Lom- 
matzsch inaccurate here), 153 iasum i by m1, 
all the rest by m 2, 187 maera ce cropis 
m 1 in ras. Over maera is the gloss pura 
quasi naturalis, over cecropis is uel atheni- 
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ensis. 224 uiros et m1 (corr. m 2), 244 
formantque (for in ras.), 281 dic // under 
the erasure ise I think, i.e. dice (Newe II2 
438), 306 Inunget corrected above by erasure 
not ‘in margine’ (Biich.), 435 uergilium m 1 


uel 
uirg. m 2, 548 //// I think uel was the word 
erased ; being indistinctly written, it was 
erased and written above by m 2, 549 cali- 
dae (ca refreshed merely), 603 petitos (s in 
ras. m. ead.), 655 et ibi belides (a line 
is drawn under et ibi by m 2). 

vii. 14 // equites, 35 facundae ¢ nunda 
(the mark of division (A), t, and erasure of 
n by m 2 (Biich. incorrect), 77 lenioribe 
belua the first be erased: this is quite clear. 
In mg. uel leuiori belua m 2 (Biich. incorrect), 
124 licet m 1 quantum petet mg. m 2 (petet 
in ras., what was beneath cannot be decyphered, 
it may have been petit or libet), 145 basilus 
rara (lus r in ras. m2: m1 had basilusr 
ara wrongly divided), 204 Sicut (cut merely 
refreshed by the original hand) /// lisimachi 
(li m 2 in ras., under the ras. is clearly 
thra. There is no trace of y, as Biich. 
states. 219 palemon // (on refreshed by m2. 
Probably m1 had palemom), 239 coetus (0 
m2) m1 had caetus, not quetus. 

viii. 18 funestat (tat in litura), 40 the 
scholium should read quia blandus rebellius 
dicebatur superbus. est nobilitate etc., 83 
nefas—praeferre refreshed in ras., 97 na//lii 
(u written in the ras. by an ancient or possibly 
the same hand), 104 the scholium runs Ra re 
sine mentore mensae. id est quae a fabro 
nobili non sunt facte. Rem. sine toreumatae, 
148 multo sufflamine in ras.: no doubt the 
original reading was sufflamine mulio, 162 


cyane (e m2 in ras. Perhaps -is under the - 


ras. ; but this is uncertain ,; the letter may be 
merely refreshed). 163 dick (& m 2 in ras., 
under which clearly is it), 172 om legatum 
the gloss is damasippum (not damasippi as 
Lommatzsch states). 
aitos gar efed: 

ix. 37 thus AYTOC|FAP|EDEd- 
kete ianaga sinaidos 
KETE|IQNAPA|CINAIAOC the Latin 
letters above are, I think, by the original hand. 
In mg. at top of page m2 has 

FAIKOC 


Sollicitent AQTHWC TAIYFHYCIN 


K 
QANAPA FTHINEAWS i. 
mollis uiri 
40 the scholium is Cumputat: fiat con- 
putatio. ceuet crisat. 
x. 30 the scholium runs Pro‘tuleratque p. 


dulces mores 
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id est non est mirandus adsiduus illius risus, 
sed mirandum est unde lacrimae tantae 
abundarant heraclito. 247 fuita (a tn ras.), 
325 the scholium runs Hippolito id est quid 
profuit castitas ippolito et bellerophonti non 
propter eadem nati sunt. 

xi. - athlans m 1 athlas m 2, 91 fabricios 
(os m2 in ras.: probably um was in the 
erusure, _ this is wncertain; 103 ecus m 1 

equus m 2, 147 thus 
bibere 
et pro magne i 
Quisquam erit -in magno cum posces pasce 
latinae ; 


xiii. 9 ac m 1, supra scr. est m2, 64 bimem- 
bri///, 65 mirandis m 1, miranti m2 (not 
mirantis ; the apparent s is merely the scratch 
on the parchment of the original s), 107 the 
scholium, omitted by Biich., is Confirmant 
t.t.s.a. Tuncte uocantem eum ad templum 
ut iuret praecedit, 174 peiuri ex peiori (mis- 
printed priori in my edition). 

xiv. 191 accipi // ceras (perhaps t beneath 
the ras.), 232 me///tisque (under the ras. 
was ri o” n), 245 Flagrautem (1 in ras., under 
which was r), 307 electro (tro in ras., m2, 
what was the original reading cannot be de- 
cyphered). 

xv. 27 iunpo (J think, but it might be iunco) 
m1; altered to iunco by m2. In mg. uel 
iunio by m4, a 15th century hand, 52 hor- 
rida// (a m2: I could not read what was 
beneath), 52 ardentibus (d refreshed merely 
by m2), 65 alax sic, not corrected by m2. 
The scholium on the line is Tela nec hune 
lapide. Id est non tam magna saxa iactant 
qualia antiqui, 145 /////iendisque m1 capi- 
endisque m2. Whatever the erased word 
was, the first letter does not seem to have 
gone below the line, as the parchment is not 
soratched below the line: it might have been 
rapiendis but not pariendis. 

xvi. 52 labore ex lauore. 


MontTePEssuLANus 212. 


This MS. is corrected throughout by a 
second hand coeval with the first, whose 
readings are generally ignored in printed 
collations. I give them here usually omit- 
ting the (known) reading of the first hand. 


e 
Pers, i. 7 quaesiueris m 2, 8 romaest (e 
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v 
supr.m 2,22 Tune (ec deleted), 23 perdito 
soae (v sup. m 2), 24 Quod (d deleted), 27 
sicire (corr. m 2), 36 illi m1 ille m2, 39 e 

2, 40 ast corrected by erasure, 45 cum 
scribo - 2, 53 cytreis - 2, 54 trita lacerna 
m 2, 57 propenso m2, 76 quam m 2, 84 
quin tepedum m 2, 85 rasis m 2, 109 canina 
m 2, 134 callirhoen do add. m 2. 

ii. 3 murum m1 merum m 2, 11 crepet 
m 2, 12 quam m1 (corr. m 2), 15 poscas, 
mergis m 2, 16 purgas m 2, 55 subiit m 2, 
60 facile m 1 fictile m 2,66 massae m 2, 


t 
68 Peccae hec (t over e by m 2), 72 magni 
om. messalae m 2, 75 admoneam m 1, corr. 
m 2. 

ili. 1 Nempe m 2, 20 effluis m 2, 23 es 
m 2, 24 rure paterno m 2, 31 discincti m 2, 
37 Mouerit eg 2, 51 caliduor mi, corr. m 2, 
68 — m 2, 80 Obsip m 1 en m 2, 84 
De m 2, 85 quod om., add. m 2, 86 populis, 
98 lauatur m 2, 99 sulphureas m 2, 100 
inter uina subit. m 2, 102 excutit, 117 dis- 
cisque m 2 

iv. 2 ducere m 1, corr. m 2, 12 pede om., 
19 inhunc m1 inune m 2, 38 deésus m 1 
detsus m 2, 46 dictat m 2. 

v. continuous with iv. . carminis “ 
(Bichl. wrong), 26 sang m 2, 28 pura m 2, 


30 Cum m 2, 33 sparsis oculos (se supra, by 
either the same or a contemporary hand), 58 
putris et (P has putriset), 59 fagi m 2, 61 
uitia—relicta (the strokes above are, J _ 
by m 2), 67 diem m 2, 106 —_ m 2, 115 
nostrae m 2, 123 —— m 2, 135 belvaten 
m 2, 148 sessilis m 2, 149 po (corr. 
m 2),179 cum m 2, 183 natat m 2, 185 
pericula m 2. 

vi. 4 matrem (t deleted), 13 pecore m 1 
-im 2, 43 O bonum sic m1 O bene num 


u 
m 2, 49 Egregia m l-ae m 2, 51 adeo (u 
supr. m 2=P), 63 relictus ml-is m 2, 64 
Deest m 2, 68 inperisuis angue m | inpensius 
ungue m 2, 75 omto (=omento) pauentur 
puella 

m 1 omento popa uenter (puella above, 
apparently a gloss) m 2 

CHOL. 1 Fronte (r del. m 2), 4 pirenen 
m 2, 8 expediuit m 2 

8S. G Owen. 












QUAESTIO, si qua alia, vexatissima semper 
fuit, praesertim semisaeculo nuper prae- 
gresso, de auctore elegantis carminis Per- 
vigilium Veneris praetitulati. Aldus Ma- 
nutius et Erasmus Roterodamensis (aut quia 
in cod. miscellaneo, olim in Aldi potestate 
ac Pithoeano perquam simili, ita inscribere- 
tur, aut quia Catulli c. xii illud praecederet 
exciperetve, certe propioribus foliis contine- 
retur) Catullo id tribuere non dubitarunt ;} 
Catullo mimographo T. Scaliger ; alii Afri- 
cano, alii Siculo poétae adsignavere; plerique 
vero critici ex sermonis notis delabentis esse 
fetum latinitatis agnoverunt; quin etiam 
exstitit qui, C. Barthio falsa adfirmanti nimis 
credulus, carmen ad Th. Senecam Camertem, 
unum ex illis ‘ doctis Italis’ saec. xv, referre 
ausus sit! 2 Nemo adhuc ad certos terminos 
aetatem poématii valuit definire, nedum 
verum auctoris nomen promeret confidenter. 
Non magni tamen laboris rem criticam ex- 
ercentibus fuisset utrumque expedire, modo 
si cum diligentia quadam ac penitiori optutu 
hos duos versus perscrutati essent, in codd. 
ita exaratos : 


73 ‘ Unde samnes (cod. Salmas.) rames (cod. 
Thuan.) et quirites proque prole post- 
erum 

74 Romoli matrem crearet et nepotem caes- 
arem.’ 


volgo ab edd. sic impressos : 


‘Unde Ramnes et Quirites proque prole 
posterum 

Romuli matrem crearet et nepotem Caes- 
arem.’ 


J. Lipsius quidem, jungens ‘ Romuli’ v. 
praeced., reposuit, ‘patrem’ J. Caesarem in- 
tellegens, nepotem autem Octavianum. Ipse, 
Sanadonis correctionem ‘ posterum ’ in ‘ post- 
era’ recipiens, versus hoc modo rescribo : 


‘unde Ramnes et Quirites, proque prole 
postera, 

Romoli patrem crearet et Nepotem Caes- 
arem.’ 


Ut iam liquet, HH. DD. acies falsa est 
hic eiusdem generis errore, quo Odysseus in 
spelunca Sicula Polyphemum decepit. Sci- 
licet Romoli pater, seu Pater, designatur 
Romoli Augustuli, imperatorum Romanorum 


1 Vd. Anthol. latin. i.? A. Riesii, praef. pp. 
XXXVi. sq. 

2 Vd. G. H. Heidtmanni De carm. lat. q. P. V. 
inscrib. dissertationem, Gryphiac, 1842, pp. 31 sq. 
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postremi, genitor Orestes ; Nepos vero Caesar 
sive caesar (= der Kaiser) dicitur Julius 
Nepos, imperator Romanus a die 24 junii 
474 ad 31 octobris 475; quo die Orestes 
filium, vix pvueritiam egressum, imperat- 
oria purpura induit, rerum tamen moderamen 
ipse pro filio in manibus regens. Julius 
Nepos ab Oreste, quem legatum ac ducem 
militiis contra Vesegothas missis praefecerat, 
in eum rebellante, die 28 augusti 475 Rav- 
enna pulsus, Salonam in Delmatiam aufugit, 
ubi postea, die 9 maii 480, occisus est. 

Cum Orestes ab Odoacre Herulorum rege 
vel, ut alii malunt, barbarornm militum, 
praecipue ex Norico, duce Ticini (Paviae) 
obsessus captusque, paullo post, die 28 
augusti a. 476, Placentiae capite obtrunc- 
atus sit, atque carmen, ut e contextu elucet, 
pridie kalendas apriles scriptum sit, neces- 
sario consequitur ipsius anni 476 postrema 
mensis martii die panxisse poétam Veneris 
Pervigilium ; sin, causa ei nulla fuerit Aug- 
ustuli Patrem una cum Nepote nominandi, 
Auctorem autem G. Sollium Sidonium, cui 
Apollinari volgo patronymicum accedit, esse 
(praeter quam quod scimus eo tempore nul- 
lum alium pottam vixisse, tam bello carmini 
idoneum conficiendo), ex duplici adnominati- 
one in textu obvia pro certo evincimus: 
nempe ‘rosa’ atque ‘alites.’ Compertum hab- 
emus Sidonio fuisse unam filiam nomine Ros- 
ciam; quae utrum una eademyue sit cum 
alia Sidonii filia in eius epistulis memorata, 
Severiana, ambigitur ; verum tamen ex 
‘unica’ v. 26 Perv. Ven. et quodam epistul- 
arum loco una eademque esse videtur, A pol- 
linaris, Sidonii filii, ut Th. Mommsenus?* 
arbitratus est, fortassis gemella. Hine ex- 
plicatur prolixa rosae descriptio vv. 14-26 
Perv. Ven. Altera adnominatio ‘alites’ vv. 3 
et 84, qui iuxta porendi sunt, respicit Al- 
ethium (quo de etiam in Sidonii epistulis), 
istius Rosciae novum maritum, generum 
Sidonii. Hie proprio cognomine audivit 
Alcimus, fuitque perprobabiliter patria 
Burdigalensis.t Pro explorato utique est 
Rosciam Alcimo nupsisse ; Gregorius enim 
Turonensis sororem Apollinaris, Sidovii 
filii, Aleimam (consuetudinem nostri «evi 
praeoccupans) appellat.° Praeterea stilus 


3 Vd. huius ad Sidonii opera (Mon. Germ. Histor. 
Auct. antiq. vol. viii.) praefationem, p. xlix. 

* Cf. Auson. xvi, 3 et vd. indicem nominum in 
edit. Sidon. opp. P. Mohri (Lipsiae, 1895), p. 356, 
s.v. Alcimus. 

5 Histor. Francor. iii. 2. 12; Glor. martyr. ¢. 
Ixiv. vd. indicem, p. 385 s.v. Roscia. 
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ac sermo Perv. Ven. apprime conveniunt 
stilo ac sermoni Sidonii, prout id nos docent 
eius carmina atque epistulae; quod ipse, 
plurimis locis similibus conlatis, extra dubit- 
ationem omnem posui.! Est igitur Perv. 
Yen. carmen nuptiale, sive (minus apta loc- 
utione) epithalamium, in nuptias Rosciae 
Severianae,? Sidonii filiae, et Alethii Alcimi, 
celebratas Avitaci® kalendis aprilibus anni 
476. 

Nepotis autem, quamquam omni potestate 
despoliati ac profugi, nomen facit Sidonius 
honorifice, cum quia illum summopere co- 
lebat,* tum beneficiorum in suos ab eodem 
conlatorum memor.® Nec, cum tune tem- 
poris Fortunae mutationes ocissime verteren- 
tur, absonum ei fuit credere vel sperare 
summam imperii brevi rursus Nepotem re- 
cuperaturum fore. Sensus maeroris, quo 
poétam esse detentum vv. 89-92 ostendunt, 


1 Judicium de Sidonii scribendi genere severius 
vd. in egregio S. Dillii opere ‘Rom. Society in 
the last cent. of the west. emp.’? Londin. 1899, 
pp. 448 sq. 

? Duplex nomen mulieres quoque, inde a Julia 
Agrippina, insignivisse non pauca testantur exempla 
ec. ex Historia Augusta. Itaque Ausonii sorores. 

3 Cf. carmen cum epp. ii. 2, 3 sqq. ubi Avitacum 
describitur. Pro Hybla vv. 51 et 52 reponendum 
est Villa; pro Hyblaeis v. 49 villicis vel villar’bus 
cum vocalis syncope. 

* Cf. epp. viii. 7, 4. 

> Cf. epp. v. 16, 2. 
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causam Sidonii vitae vicissitudines aperiunt. 
Etenim, paullo antea ex Gallo-romano Vese- 
gotha factus, vix tune ‘moram moenium 
Livianorum’*® et Eurici regis aulam, qua 
contemptim habitus fuerat, reliquerat. Quod 
vero epp. ix, 12, 1 ipse fateatur: ab exordio 
religiosae professionis huic (artis podticae) 
principaliter exercitio renuntiavi—licet hoc 
cum aifevrig Perv. Ven. conciliare ita ut 
Sidonius carmen familiarem eventum cele- 
braturum germanum ac proprium magnique 
ponderis Musarum fetum non existimaverit ; 
certe neque ipsemet umguam edidit nec suis 
operibus interseruit. Denique, quod et 
christianus et episcopus in poético opusculo, 
in nuptiali carmine, Venerem concelebret,’ 
admirari nolent ii qui recordentur deos de- 
asque gentilium ne nostra quidem aetate e 
potseos campis emigrasse ; ac dissidium inter 
litteras ad mentis culturam in totum ethnicas 
et habitum christianae religionis omnes erud- 
itos Medii Aevi homines majori minorive 
molestia adflixisse. 
L. RaqueEttius. 

6 Epp. viii. 3, 1. 


7 “Down to the end of the century [and after, 
nam Innodius episcopus Ticinensis eo non abstinuit !J, 
marriages in Christian families were still celebrated 
by an epithalamium in the old pagan manner. 
Sidonius has left two of these pieces, in which his 
taste is probably seen at his worst.’ S. Dill. o. ¢. 
p. 446. 


REVIEWS. 
SOME RECENT WORKS ON ARISTOPHANES. 


Aristophanis Plutus. Ed. J. van LEEUWEN. 
Lugd. Bat. 1904. Pp. xxvi.+ 182. 
Fl. 2.90. 

Essai sur la composition des comédies 
@ Aristophane. Par Paut Mazon. Paris, 
1904. Pp. 181. 4 fr. 

Aristophane. La Paix, Par Paut Mazon. 
Paris, 1904. Pp. 119. 4 fr. 


Taere is not much that requires special 
notice in Mr. van Leeuwen’s P/utus. In 
general execution resembling the earlier 
volumes of his Aristophanes, it presents 
certain changes in the text, some of a bolder 
kind than most editors would venture to 
adopt. I will give the most noticeable of 
them 115 dma\Xakas . . momoew tor amal- 


, es ; 
Migew roujoas: 119 6 Zebs pev obv tdyuot 
, a 

w eémrpipee pe, & pop’, eel 


avbovro 


for 6 Zebs pév otv cidas ta TovTwv pap’ 
éu ei midor’ av émitpipeev: 267 wWwpov 
(Herwerden) for ywrdov: 368 ddd’ éor’ 
éridndov ws Te TeravoupynKdtos : 631 apd rod 
for gavrod: 727 yépovre (Kappeyne) for 
TAovtwve: 891 6 ex dyad waow for ‘as 
by ’x’ GAnOeia: 969 dvrws for evar: 1036 
deAxvoevas av (Kappeyne) for éué y' av 
dueAxtoas: 1130 dv xareBpoxOLov rore for 
dv éyo xatnoOiov. Between 770 and 771 
he inserts 782-788 with a line of his own 
added at the end. The verse given in the 
MSS after 805, but usually omitted by 
editors, he has placed after 818, and 897 
between 957 and 958. 1028-30 he has cut 
down by changes to two lines. It will be 
seen that some of these innevations require 
a good deal of defending—more, perhaps, 
than they can receive in a short note—and 
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can indeed, however wrong we may think 
the text, hardly be justified. Nothing but 
great real or supposed probability can 
justify an editor in actually introducing 
something into his text. Let him quarrel 
with the traditional text in a note as much 
as he pleases. Let him suggest by all 
means the kind of thing he supposes that 
his author may have said. But he ought 
not to make an actual change unless he 
feels pretty sure that he can restore the 
actuai word or words, and Mr. van Leeuwen 
would hardly say that in some of these 
cases he feels that. 

It has usually been held, on the ground 
of tradition, that our Plutus is a revised 
version, dating from some twenty years 
after the first appearance of the play. This 
tradition the present editor rejects, main- 
taining that matter and language alike point 
to 389 as the time of composition, and that 
there is nothing to suggest different dates 
for different parts. Certainly the weakness 
of the play and the general nature of it 
agree better with the later date. It is 
difficult to think it earlier than the Frogs, 
as according to tradition it must in sub- 
stance have been. The tradition cannot 
however be traced up beyond a time many 
centuries after the poet’s death. 

Mr. Mazon’s /ssai is an interesting and 
fairly readable book, inspired by Zielinski’s 
Gliederung der altattischen Komidie. But, 
though it adopts the main lines of Zielinski’s 
work, its object is not only to supplement, 
but in some respects to correct Zielinski’s 
conclusions. In one way he argues for more 
liberty than Zielinski allowed, in another 
for more regularity. 

‘En réalité,’ he writes, ‘il y a 4 la fois une 
certaine liberté dans les cadres eux-mémes et 
un certain ordre dans la fagon dont ils se 
succédent. En d’autres termes, la comédie 
grecque est faite d’une succession réguliére 
de cadres souples et non d’une succession 
incohérente de cadres rigides.’ 

After some preliminary remarks (‘ postu- 
lates et définitions’) he goes through the 
eleven plays in turn, carefully analysing 
their structure and making many remarks 
of interest on a number of points. The last 
chapter generalises what has been observed 
in detail and lays down what he conceives 
to be the principles always or almost al- 
ways followed in an Aristophanic comedy. 
Readers of Zielinski will recognise a good 
deal as coming from him, but he is so little 
known at present in England that I cannot 
do better than summarise them almost in 
Mazon’s own words. 





Every comedy has a prologue of three 
parts: (1) some comic ‘business,’ followed 
by (2) jocose lines which begin the spoken 
part of the play, and then (3) by the en. 
trance on the action properly so-called, 
This entrance on the action made, comes the 
second part of the play, the mdpodos, or 
appearance of the chorus and the scene, 
always of some length, which follows it. It 
assumes very various forms and is couched 
in very various metres, but yet exhibits a 
certain regularity of presentation. The 
chorus is almost always in halves. After 
the parodos the agon or contest, on which 
Zielinski lays such stress: and this is not 
dialectical only, an argument pro and contra 
(e.g. that in the Wasps on the dicasteria), as 
Zielinski maintained, but also sometimes 
involves a real conflict of physical force; 
sometimes one succeeds the other, e.g. in the 
Birds, and we get both a battle and a 
debate. Then comes usually a short iambic 
scene, which terminates the first half of the 
play and points to the second which will 
begin after the parabasis. This first half is 
essential and original, the second of subse- 
quent growth and often much less an 
integral part. The parabasis Mr. Mazon 
holds—perhaps not quite consistently—to 
have come always in the middle, never, as 
Zielinski says it once did, at the end, nor at 
the beginning. The second part of the play 
consists always of a series of scenes divided 
by chorica (such as we never find in the first 
part) and these scenes are not unfrequently 
parallel in pairs, e.g. the two scenes of the 
Megarian and the Boeotian in the Acharnians. 
The chorus is an actor in the first part 
of the play, only a spectator in the second. 
The second parabasis, when found, is only 
an intermezzo. The exodos, last scene and 
exit of chorus and actors, is always of the 
nature of a x@mos. Comedy originated in 
the agon, as an imitation of the conflicts of 
one kind or another connected with real 
k@pot, and the looser scenes developed out 
of this as a pendant. 

No doubt there is much truth in this 
general account of the structure of Old 
Comedy. But there are many details in 
particular plays which it is hard to fit into 
this framework, as Mazon himself has to 
admit. He has to ask, for instance, on 
Peace 603 foll. whether a simple dialogue 
can constitute an agon, and he is actually 
forced to describe the iambic dialogue be- 
ginning there at 658 as an antepirrhema, 
and to give the name of parabasis to Lysist. 
614-705, which is part of the regular course 
of the play and has nothing of the parabasis 
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about it. It is safer, I think, to say, as did 
Mr. Mazon’s eminent countryman, H. Weil, 
in a review of Zielinski’s book in the Journal 
des Savants (since reprinted in a volume of 
his Etudes) that we must allow more liberty 
and variety to have existed and that what 
Aristophanes did very often he was not 
obliged to do always. Mazon does not 
indeed have recourse to Zielinski’s violent 
hypotheses as to changes that have been 
made in the comedies and have obscured 
their original outlines, and he grants more 
liberty of construction to the poet, but not 
enough to preclude the necessity of explain- 
ing away some things in a very unsatisfactory 
manner. 

But the general thesis of the book is 
important and well argued, and many inci- 
dental points made in it deserve attention. 
It may therefore certainly be recommended 
to students of Aristophanes. 

The same scholar’s edition of the Peace 
does not aim at being more than a schoo!- 
book. It has a good introduction and short 
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notes, shorter and fewer than those in the 
familiar school editions of Dr. Merry, to 
whom he expresses his obligations, as he 
does also in a marked manner to Dr. Blaydes. 
There is nothing, I think, novel in the way 
of readings, unless it be that he gives the 
whole of 834-837 to Trygaeus, reading xai 
tis ye (71s enclitic), and elsewhere has some 
similar redivisions. We may doubt whether 
he is right in making peudopevov (924) 
passive and =peymrov, or in taking €érepov 
& érépw (940) together in the tragic con- 
struction of the dative. His adherence to 
éws ... AdOys (32) and pi... dpynoerbe 
(329) is too conservative, and in the notes 
on 21 and 49 his Greek is not faultless. It 
may be worth mentioning that in his 
opinion the actors were in the orchestra (as 
he says also in the other book, following 
Dorpfeld) and the entire action took place 
there, Trygaeus being lowered into it again 
at 172; and that he disbelieves in any 
second edition of the play. 
H. RicHarbs. 


EDMONDS’ AND AUSTEN’S CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS. 


The Characters of Theophrastus. Edited by 
J. M. Epmonps, M.A., and G. E, V. 
Austen, M.A. With Illustrations. Blackie 
and Son, 1904. Pp. xl+171. 4s. 6d. 


Ir there is any meaning left in the hack- 
neyed phrase about a ‘felt want,’ it might 
surely have been adopted by Messrs Kd- 
monds and Austen to justify their excellent 
edition. It is thirty-five years since Prof. 
Jebb published his well-known work, and 
since then the Sixth Form master, in whose 
armoury the Characters are an incomparable 
weapon, has had to content himself with 
the almost illegible and wholly untrans- 
lateable Tauchnitz text. We are peculiarly 
grateful then for this new edition, which 
seems in all respects well suited to its 
purpose. The introduction is sufficient to 
explain the nature of Theophrastus’ work 
and the circumstances in which it took its 
Shape ; the text is readable and not over- 
burdened with notes; the illustrations, 
indispensable to the modern school-book, are 
judiciously selected ; and last, but not least, 
a useful ‘Sachregister’ is appended. 

With regard to the original form of the 
book, the editors preserve an open mind, 
though they incline to Jebb’s view of the 


separate and intermittent production of the 
Characters. The text, which omits the 
proem and the spurious additions, differs 
from Jebb’s in about 200 places, and follows 
almost uniformly the Leipzig edition of the 
Philologische Gesellschaft, to which the 
editors acknowledge their indebtedness 
throughout the book. It might indeed have 
been better to indicate that the reading 
cvvdioixav aitycacba in xxi. 39 and the 
insertion of wapaveiv in xxvii. 20 are also 
derived from the same source: the notes, 
by an oversight, do not make this clear. 
Perhaps the editors have sometimes followed 
their guides too slavishly. In xxii. 1 they 
even adopt Holland’s reckless change 
mepiovoia tis diAoxpnpatias ard adiAotysias 
Saravnv éAXeirovea. What can damdvyv 
€\Acirovoa mean? The editors courageously 
translate ‘ which shuns expense.’ While he 
was about it, Holland might have inserted 
mpos before daravyv. What is one more 
change among so many? 

Nothing is easier than to overweight 
Theophrastus with commentary. The editors 
are to be congratulated on the restraint 
which they have shown. If occasionally 
their notes contain unnecessary matter, any 
one will forgive them who reflects what 
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might have been done, for instance, by an 
enthusiastic anthropologist to illustrate 
dervodarpovia. 

Having said so much in praise, we may 
venture to point out one or two slight 
blemishes. In iv. 24, if dua is kept, which 
Jebb found an insuperable difficulty, it 
should be explained that it must be taken 
as corresponding to the following «ai. The 
critical note on xi, 22 is not quite correct. 
On xvi. 21 more might have been added to 
justify the reading and the interpretation. 
St is the Munich: Epitome that makes it 
clear that the days are both unlucky and 
the rites apotropaic. Is anything gained in 
xvi. 27 by joining reAcoOnodpevos zpos Tods 
"OpdeoreAcotds to the previous clause? A 
monthly initiation is awkward, but not 


BRIEFER 


Beitrdge zur genaueren Kenntnis der attischen 
Gerichtssprache, aus den zehn Rednern. 
Von Konrap Scnoporr. (Beitrige zur 
historischen Syntax der  griechischen 
Sprache herausgegeben von M. v. Scuanz, 
Heft 17.) Wiirzburg, 1905. Pp. 114. 


At first sight this discussion of the most 
important technical words of Attic juris- 
prudence, being devoted chiefly to termin- 
ology—the terminology in contests for in- 
heritance, in connexion with the acts of 
adoption, of marriage, etc.—seems hardly 
in place in the well-known series of Contri- 
butions to Historical Syntax, but the author 
discusses the syntactic as well as the juristic 
usage of these words. .g. he explains the 
familiar ‘ genitive of cause with verbs of 
judicial action’ as derived from an original 
dudxw tTHv iepoovAiavy Tov deivos, or the like, 
which by an ‘interchange of cases’ became 
dudxw THs iepoovAias Tov Seivos, and from this 
genitive with dwx«w is explained that with 
dudioByreiv aud similar verbs. Analogy 
with émedcioba is made to explain also the 
rare genitive with émrporevw, although this 
genitive is easily construed with the ézi- 
tpotos contained in émitporevw. That the 
author should speak of tmesis in xa@’ ot 
paptupovor, seems rather old-fashioned. 

The list of words examined does not aim 
to be complete, but perhaps no other publi- 
cation is more convenient to have at hand 
in reading the forensic speeches of the Attic 
orators. In some details the author does not 
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more so than an initiation ‘ whenever he 
has a dream,’ which might occur even more 
frequently. The passive participle may 
serve asa middle. We observe that Miss 
Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 517) finds no 
difficulty in the ordinary interpretation. 
The notes on xvii. 14 and xxvi. 20 would 
seem to imply that 500 was the invariable 
number of an Athenian jury; while the 
note on xxiii. 10 is inconsistent with that 
on xiii. 9. On xxx. 9, Dem. F. Z. 158 
implies, but does not mention, 1 drachma as 
éfpodiov ; and on xxviii. 8, Byron’s Maid of 
Athens does not illustrate the use of yyy 
as a term of endearment. The care of the 
editors has extended to the proofsheets, and 
the book is remarkably free from misprints. 
J. H. Vince. 


NOTICES. 


adopt the ordinary view. Probably he does 
not derive from extant orations his state- 
ment that diapaprupia means ‘eine Einrede 
... bei der beide Parteien [italics are his]... 
Kinspruch erbeben, der Beklagte, dass die 
Einfiihrung eines Processes nicht zulissig 
sei, der Kliger, dass sie es sei’ (p. 81). 
Curiously he assigns the care of the cleps- 
ydra and the ballots to officials (DBeamte, 
Unterbeamter Diener, pp. 30, 105, 107), al- 
though Aristotle clearly declares these ser- 
vices to be rendered by members of the 
court, chosen by lot. To refer to Photius, 
Suidas, and Pollux, instead of to Aristotle, 
for the épvdwp, seems odd, too; and to say 
that no definite statements can be made 
with regard to the time allowed for speeches, 
without at least a reference to Aristotle's 
Constitution of Athens, page xxxiii, and to 
Keil’s discussion in Anonymus Argentinensis, 
236 ff., seems to indicate unfamiliarity with 
the literature of the subject. 
T. D.& 


Appendix Leaxici Graeci Suppletorii et Dia- 
lectict. Scripsit H. van HEerwERDEN. 
Lugduni Batavorum. Apud A. W. 
Sijthoff. 1904. Pp. vit+262. 10m. 


Tue Lexicon Suppletorium et Dialecticum has 
already been noticed in these pages. Since 
the date of its publication in 1902, new 
material has been published, and more con- 
tinues to come forth, so that occasional 
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supplements are a necessity. We may 
grumble at the necessity, but can only be 
grateful for the supplement. The compiler 
has added also a large number of references 
which do not come under the head of new 
material, but had escaped his notice before. 
In this volume are included the word-store 
of Timotheos, the Tebtunis and Cairo 
Papyri, Nicoli’s collection of Papyri, the 
third and fourth volumes of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, with a few others; and use has 
been made of the third edition of Meister- 
hans, Rutherford’s New Phrynichus, Thumb’s 
Hellenistic Griechischen Sprache, and more 
fully of Meister’s Griechische Dialekte. The 
work is indispensable. 

W.H. D. R. 


Cornelit Taciti Historiarum Liber III, 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
Index, by W. C. Summers, M.A. 1904. 
University Press, Camoridge. Pp. xxii+ 
160. Price 2s. 6d. 

ANOTHER of the small, cheap, and useful 

instalments of the classic writers for which 

the Pitt Press Series is honourably noted. 

Mr. Summers has produced a little edition 

for which both boys who have to read Book 

III of the Histories and their masters who 

wish to complete their reading of that most 

impressive work will be thankful, The intro- 
duction is especially noticeable because of 
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its bright and distinct sketch of Silver Age 
Latinity. Short as it is, it yet finds room 
for clear and telling illustrations from other 
authors as well as Tacitus, notably from 
Seneca ; and, if the student will take the 
trouble to work these out, it will be much 
to his advantage. The other half of the 
Introduction is a Historical Summary of the 
events which from B.c. 44 led up to what is 
told us in this one book by Tacitus. Some 
of the sequel also is given in a final note: 
so that the main events are not at all left 
isolated. The analysis of the history is 
brief and business-like: but it is surely an 
oversight to say that Nero was caught in 
the country-house of one his freedmen and 
put to death. 

The text used is Halm’s, with few varia- 
tions. 

The notes are good, but err, if anything, 
on the side of fewness. There is a handy 
special note on the army. But, after sume 
experience in teaching the Histories, | am 
convinced that if more than the mere Latin 
is to be learned, one of the most useful 
appendices which could be given to students 
working for an examination would be a 
brief and probably a tabular statement 
of which side each legion fought for in the 
campaigns of 68-69, and of which emperor 
or pretender was served by each distin- 
guished officer, 
bse brs 8 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THK JMPERATIVE IN ST. JOHN XX. 17. 


In connexion with the articles in your 
number for February last on the Greek 
present imperative let me call attention to 
St. John xx. 17 where Jesus says to Mary 
Magdalene ju) pov arrov, ovrw yap avaBéBnxa 
mpos Tov matépa. I have long thought that 
a great deal of mystical interpretation has 
sprung from misunderstanding the present 
imperative and comparing arrowat with 


ryyavw. What Jesus says is ‘do not keep 





clinging to me, i.e. you need not cling to 
me, for I have not yet ascended to my 
fataer, z.e. I am still here on earth and the 
time for ascension is not yet come.’ I 
presume that Mary Magdalene had clung 
to his dress or feet. 
H. J. Rosy. 
LANCRIGG, GRASMERE. 
17 April, 1905. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—HILARY TERM, 1905. 


On February 8rd Mr. Powex read notes on the 
following passages of Sophocles :— 

Trach. 116. May jpéwec be suggested here for 
Tpéepes, in a transitive sense? Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 405 
and émippérw and karappérw. 

Oed. Col. 1453. Again péme:, transitive, for émel ? 
The sentence is broken off with é«crumev aiéhp, & 
Zed in 1456. Cf. a possible recollection of the 
passage, both in sentiment and construction, Eur. 
frag. Bellerophon, 306 Nauck (Dindorf. fray. Bel- 
lerophon, 24) mot 8h x.7.A. 

Electra 709. Perhaps 3: odas. 

Antig. 211. Perhaps gol rair’ apéoxe: Spav, Mevor- 
xéws Kpéov. For the genitive, cf. 4j. 172, 1302; 
Iliad 2. 527 ; Kiihner ii. 1. 333, 

Ocd. Rex 1264. Perhaps rerapyavwpuévny: vid. 
Hesych., cf. Aesch. Suppl. 789; Lycophron 748. 
Then correct and repunctuate thus : 

ob 3) Kpeuacrhy thy yuvaik’ éveldouev 
mAextais éwpas 6 dé, TeTapyavwmerny 
Smws bpG viv, K.T.A. 


Oed. Rex 1031. Perhaps ri 8 &Ayos toxov év 
KiOaipavos mrvxais: Katpois of L is an example of 
word-mutilation, of which a conspicuous instance is 
seen in Oed. Rex 896 woveiv } rots Oeois, and 134. The 
Laurentian MS. seems prone to this: Phil. 1407, 
El. 856, Trach. 98, al. For confusion between o 
and w (fexov and Yexwyv) in this MS., exx. in Weck- 
lein, Ars Soph. Emend. 54. For the contemptuous 
repetition of phrases (see 1026), a characteristic of 
Oedipus, cf. Oed. Rex 341 and 342; 344 and 345; 
337 and 339 ; 358 and 359; 444 and 445; 575 and 
576 ; 547 to 550 (bis). 

Oed. Vol. 1323. Perhaps rov for rod, 

Ajax 1141. Perhaps tv dvraxovoe:, The apparent 
difficulty of the two accusatives is explained by the 
double correspondence thus given to the form of the 
previous line. &AAd in L comes from ditto- 
graphy. 

Frag. 587. 5. Dindorf. Perhaps ora@eioa, ‘Stops, 
and reflected by the river-water, sees.’ Connect 
moray and ind. 

Vita Sophoclis in Dindorf,> p. 12, line 66. 
Perhaps 

ei wey ydp eius SopoxA€ns, ob mapadpova. 
The suggestion of Prof. Jebb in Soph. 0.C. preface, 
pp. xl. +xli. n. rapappovoiy’ &v ot, is hard to accept, 
because of this form of the optative. 


On February 10th Mr. Hapow read a paper 
entitled ‘Some remarks on Aristotle’s theory of 
&xodagia,’ In N.Z. Bk. III. is sketched the gradual 
degeneracy of the character under the influence of 
bodily indulgences. At first the desires are not in- 
capable of control, but 7 rijs émibuulas évepyera abter 
7d ovyyevés (III. xii. 7) and resistance becomes more 
and more difficult until at last the state is like a 
bodily disease which cannot be shaken off: trére wiv 
ob etijv abtg uh vooeiv mpoeuevy Se odnérs Somep ovd 
apévts AlOov er’ aitoy Suvardy avadaBeiv. . . Oitw 
wal TG Gdixpm Kal Te axorddotw ée— apxis pmey eli 
Tovwvroas wh yevéerOar. . . yevouevors 5 ovners Eeors 
ph elva: (III. v. 14, cf. domep em) trav appworiay ILI. 
v. 22). The implication is that, when a certain 





stage of vice has been reached, the power of rational 
direction becomes atrophied, the man has no longer 
any reasonable purpose but &yera: b4d rijs émOuulas 
which, we are told in M.Z. III. ii. 5 mpoapéoe 
évavriovra:. Such cases, attested by the patho- 
logical accounts of the influence of drink or opium, 
seem to be wholly incompatible with zpoatpesis 
which is wera Adyou «al diavolas (IIL. ii. 17), and 
which is a BovAevtinh dpetis (III. iii. 19). Cf 4 
opextixds vous } dpekis Siavonrinh (VI. ii. 5). 

Again in V.Z. III. xi 5-6 there is a distinctive 
statement as to the part played by Avy in the life 
of the axdAacros. The mark of dxodacla is not 
refusal or inability to bear pain, but the excessive 
pain felt when the craving for pleasure is not satis- 
fied : odx Somep em ris avbpetas TH bmomever A€yera 
cHppwy, akddrAaoTos dt TE wh, GAA 5 axdAacros 7h 
Aumeio@at marrdAov } Sef Sti tay NS€wy ob TUyXAVE:. 
This again is precisely attested by the pathological 
evidence : so that in two important respects (perhaps 
the two most important) the account of Bk. IJ. 
gives a true psychological analysis. 

Both these are contradicted by the account in 
Bk. VII. (a) The axdaAacros &yera: mpoaipotpevos, 
oiduevos Setv 7d mapdy Hdd SidKew (VII. iii. 2, a very 
strong statement): he SidKec tas tmepBodds trav 
ndéwy 7H bmepBodral Kai 5:4 mpoalpeow (VII. vii. 2): 
he does not even need any strong desire (uh émOuyay 
 npéua VII. vii. 3): he acts wemesopévos dia 7d 
todos elvat (VII. viii. 4) and once more he pursues 
pleasure oiduevos Seiv (VII. 9.7). (6) We read in 
VII. vii. 3 dpolws (axddaordés eoriv) 6 pevywr Tas 
gwuariKas Avmas wh be Hrrav GAAG dia wpoalpeow : 
and even if we accept the interpretation of adaxlas 
eldos (an interpretation which | venture to regard as 
extremely doubtful) this does not reconcile the con- 
tradiction, for the only allusion to uadakia in N.L. 
III. treats it as a form of cowardice (III. vii. 13). 
Thus the axéAaoros of Bk. VII. is deliberate, strong 
willed, intentional, pursuing his excesses not under 
stress of appetite but oiduevos deiv. His view of the 
&px7 is distorted (S:acrpéper % woxOnpla Kad diaper- 
deoOar moet wep Tas mpantinas apxds, VI. xii. 10), 
but he holds to it with entire and whole souled con- 
viction. It may be doubted whether such a char- 
acter is psychologically possible: at any rate it is 
totally different from that described under the same 
name in N.£. III. 

The explanation of this discrepancy must in any 
case be conjectural ; but it may be worth noting (1) 
that from the account of &koAaola in #.£. III. ii. 
all the distinctive points quoted from N.£. III. v. 
and xii. are omitted, (2) that the account in Z.Z. 
III. ii. does not seem to be incompatible with zpoai- 
peous, (3) that it promises a completion of the sketch 
év Tots Aeyouévars Uorepov wep) eyxparelas kal &xpaclas 
(Z.£. IIL. ii. 18), a promise to which there is no 
parallel in V.£. ILI., (4) that in style and phraseology 
the chapters of Bk. VII. have more affinity to the 
we 4 Eudemian than to the early Nicomachean 
ooks. 


On February 17th Mr. Warpr Fowter read a 
paper on ‘A new fragment of the Laudatio Turiae.’ 
[The paper will be published in the Classteal 
Review.) 
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On February 24th Mr. Cuark read a paper on 
‘Zielinski’s discovery of the metrical law regulating 
the Ciceronian clausula.’ [The paper has been pub- 
lished in the April number of the Classical Review.] 


On March 3rd Mr. Ross read a paper on ‘The 
structure of Aristotle’s Metaphysics.’ [The paper 
will be published in full.] 


On March 10th Mr. Brasury read a paper on ‘ The 
xdpios of the woman at Athens and elsewhere.’ The 
paper dealt with three main questions : (i) the preva- 
lence of the xvpios in Greece, (ii) the person upon 
whom the office devolved, (iii) the variations in the 
functions of the xdpios and the causes for those vari- 
ations. As to the first point, the texts alleged in 
support of the theory that at Athens the consent of 
the kipios was not a necessary condition of the form- 
ation of a contract by a woman, are barely worth the 
refutation given them by Beauchet. That the «dpios 
was found all over Greece, assisting in all manner of 
contracts, is shown by the inscriptions. But of these 
contracts there are two classes in which the woman 
is not assisted by a «tptos—manumissions and re- 
ligious foundations. Of this divergence Foucart has 
given the most satisfactory explanation, viz. that 
they were either actually or originally to the profit 
of a religious corporation. The only state of which 
the existence of the xdpios in the full sense of the 
word can be denied is Gortyn. 
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As to the person upon whom the charge devolved : 
so far as Athens is concerned, by the most satisfac- 
tory interpretation of the law cited in Dem. c. Steph. 
ii. 18 (1134), in cases where neither father, nor 
brother, nor grandfather is alive, the unmarried 
woman, who is not ér{xAnpos, does not fall under the 
power of her nearest ayx:oreds but is assigned a 
kupios by the archon. 

In the case of the married woman, the view of 
Hruza that the husband is not as such necessarily 
xUptos must be adopted, though at variance with that 
of the overwhelming majority of writers on Greek 
law, who seem for the most part to have accepted 
a tradition without inquiring into the soundness of 
its foundations. For Greece other than Atticaj we 
have no definite statement of the law, but there is 
nothing to show that it varied from the Athenian, if 
the views stated above be accepted. Not only is 
there no proof that the husband was as such xépios, 
but there is even proof that he was not. 

As to divergence of character in the functions of 
the xtpios, it may be said that at Athens the xdpios 
is the ‘lord’ of the woman, elsewhere he is rather 
the ‘ratifier’ of her acts; and this difference in the 
woman’s position is due to the difference in the law 
of inheritance, a difference marked also by the pre- 
valence of @vyarporota in the islands and Asiatic 
Greece. 

A. H. J. GREENIDGE, 
Hon. See. 


VERSION. 


SONG. 


To tHe Evenine Star. 


Star that bringest home the bee, 

And sett’st the weary labourer free ! 

If any star shed peace, ’tis thou, 
That send’st it from above, 

Appearing when heaven’s breath and brow 
Are sweet as hers we love. 


Come to the luxuriant skies, 

Whilst the landscape’s odours rise, 

While far-off lowing herds are heard, 
And songs when toil is done, 

From cottages whose smoke unstirred 
Curls yellow in the sun. 


Star of love’s soft interviews, 
Parted lovers on thee muse ; 
Their remembrancer in Heaven 
Of thrilling vows thou art, 
Too delicious to be riven 
By absence from the heart. 
T. CAMPBELL, 


O qui duces apes domum 

Fessosque agricolas, Hespere, liberas, 
Tranquillissime siderum, 

Tu, tu das requiem, grata silentia 
Tu stillas, simul ac polo 

Nigrescente procul uisus es: haud secus 
Tum fragrat Notus ut genae 

Formosae redolent oraque uirgini. 
Iam caelum pete lucidum, 

Vespertinus enim spirat ager, greges 
Mugitus iterant procul, 

Cantant ruricolae iam uacui, quibus 
Fumosis natat aureo 

Tinctus sole vapor plurimus e focis. 
Tu, tu reddis amantibus 

Horam compositam : te Corydon sua 
Semotus procul a Chloe 

Spectans a! meminit colloquii simul 
Furtiui, meminit miser 

Acceptae fidei non sine sauiis, 
Qualem ne rabidi quidem 

Fluctus Oceani dissociabiles 
Fido pectore diluant, 

Nec Lethes ualeant demere pocula. 

R. Quirk. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


PLATNER’S ANCIENT ROME. 


The Topography and Monuments of Ancient 
Rome. By Samuet Batt Pratyer. Bos- 
ton: Allyn and Bacon, 1904. 8vo. Pp. 
xiv+514. Eighty-nine Illustrations, nine 
Maps and Plans. Price $3. 


In this book Mr. Platner has brought Roman 
topography as nearly up to date as the sub- 
ject, in the present state of archaeological 
activity in Rome, admits. His aim is to 
give in a compact form the best-attested 
results of the most recent investigations, 
and he has for the most part succeeded ad- 
mirably. He shows an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the literature, sifts large masses 
of material with nice discrimination, and in 
deciding between conflicting views generally 
gives good reasons for the faith that is in 
him. His preface acknowledges indebted- 
ness to Hiilsen, Richter, Lanciani, Ashby, 
and other prominent investigators. To 
Richter his debt is especially large. The 
influence of the Topographie der Stadt Rom 
is manifest not only in the accounts given 
of many sites and monuments, but also in 
the general plan and arrangement of the 
material. The requirements cf the series 
to which the book belongs precluded the 
possibility of any very lengthy exposition 
of the author’s own views, and, as we should 
expect, the element of original matter is 
smaller than in Professor Richter’s work. 
Mr. Platner’s book is on the whole less 
suggestive. On the other hand, it is better 
balanced, safer, more reliable. Students 
will be grateful for the references given in 
foot-notes to ancient writers and to modern 
journal articles. These add materially to 
the value of the book, and there is no sign 
of that inaccuracy of citation which makes 
Richter’s work so exceedingly treacherous 
as a book of reference. 

After brief chapters on sources, general 
topography of Rome and the Campagna, 
building materials, ete., Mr. Platner gives 
an account of the development of the city 
(pp. 32-75). In the subsequent chapters 
the different regions of the city and their 
principal monuments are discussed. The 
author has done his best work in his treat- 
ment of the Palatine (chap. viii), the Forum 
(chap. ix), and the Imperial Fora (chap. x), 
although he himself complains of the un- 
satisfactory condition of the topography of 





the Palatine (p. 127), and the problems pre- 
sented by the Forum are more numerous 
and more intricate than in any other part 
of the city. A good feature of the book is 
the presence of such passages as that on pp. 
52 ff., giving a general sketch of the ap- 
pearance of the city at different periods of 
the Republic ; the similar section on Rome 
during the Empire, pp. 70 ff.; the charac- 
terization of the population of the Velabrum, 
Forum Boarium (pp. 373 ff.), and Subura 
(p. 435); the account of the streets of the 
different parts of the city, the private houses, 
and the belts of gardens on the east, north, 
and west sides. These descriptions are in- 
valuable in a book intended as an introduc- 
tion to Roman topography, for they bring 
home to the reader, as nothing else could, 
the value and significance of the study of 
the subject. By means of them Mr. Platner 
has been able to vitalize his work. He 
shows Rome to us not as disiecta membra, 
but as something organic. 

It remains to note points in which the 
treatment might have been improved, or in 
regard to which the author’s conclusions 
may reasonably be questioned. For example, 
in the account of the Septimontium (p. 40) 
it is stated that Festus and Paulus Diaconus 
tell us that ‘the seven montes were the three 
parts of the Palatine, Palatium, Cermalus, 
and Velia; the two spurs of the Esquiline, 
Oppius and Cispius; the northern spur of 
the Caelian, which was called Sucusa; and 
the Fagutal.’ This is a somewhat heroic 
treatment of the two much-disputed passages 
(Fest. 348 M; Paul. Diac. 341 M), in which 
a list of eight montes is given. Moreover, 
the name Sucusa is not mentioned in either 
passage, and the brief statement that ‘Su- 
cusa was confused with Subura, and s80 
appears in our sources,’ hardly disposes of 
the difficulty in a satisfactory manner. Mr. 
Platner is here following Richter and Wis- 
sowa (Satura Viadrina), and contrary, it 
must be said, to his usual custom, has 
swallowed his authorities whole. Apart 
from these details, the theory that the 
Septimontium, as described, was the second 
stage in the city’s development might well 
have been given a more detailed treatment 
than has been accorded to it. Mr. Platner 
has, to be sure, given the current view, and, 
if he is in error, errs in exceedingly good 
company. Yet this theory is based on 
extremely meagre evidence. It is certainly 
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not topographically ‘inevitable’ that the 
first extension of the Palatine city should 
have been towards the Esquiline, and not 
towards the Capitoline. Furthermore, the 
existence of the festival known as the Septi- 
montium does not necessarily imply the 
political unity of the inhabitants of the 
different hills. The relation of the Capitoline 
to the early settlements is left in as unsatis- 
factory a condition as ever. 

In his discussion of the Rostra (pp. 214 ff.) 
Mr. Platner takes the position that the ex- 
isting remains of opus quadratum date back 
to the restoration of Trajan ; but that the 
hemicycle behind belongs to the age of 
Severus. From his preface, however, it 
would seem that since writing this part of 
the book he has changed his opinion on the 
question of the relative date of these two 
monuments. For he expresses his regret 
(p. vi) that Richter’s monograph Die rém- 
ische Rednerbiihne, 1903, reached him so late 
that he was not able to incorporate its con- 
clusions in his text. In this monograph 
Richter, abandoning his old view, contends 
that the hemicycle is earlier than the present 
remains of the Rostra. He even goes so 
far as to state his belief that in the hemi- 
cycle we have the Rostra of Caesar. Whether 
Mr. Platner’s conversion is as complete as 
Prof. Richter’s, or whether he agrees with 
him only in giving the hemicycle an earlier 
date than the Rostra is left in doubt. Even 
in regard to the latter point it is curious 
that our author was not able to arrive at 
what certainly seems to be the natural con- 
clusion without the aid of Richter’s latest 
article. For the belief which Prof. Richter 
now professes has long been held by Nichols, 
Ashby, and others. 

Mr. Platner is too good a topographer to 
be dogmatic in discussing the monuments 
beneath the lapis niger. The explanation 
that the pedestal group did represent the 
supposed tomb of Romulus or Faustulus 
seems to him to be ‘the least open to objec- 
tion.’ On the question whether the cippus, 
cone, and platform had any connection with 
the pedestal group, he declines to commit 
himself. His most adventurous statement 
on this point is ‘it may be that either the 
platform of the cippus or that just behind 
the pedestals belongs to the earliest Rostra 
of the Republic.’ In dealing with the dapis 
mger itself he has unfortunately not shown 
the same caution. He gives with consider- 
able confidence Hiilsen’s view (J/itt. 1902, 
30-31) that the black pavement was laid at 
the time of the revival of the cult of Romu- 
lus in the reign of Maxentius ; and it is, in 
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his opinion (p, 240), ‘practically certain’ 
that Maxentius laid it to reproduce the 
original lapis niger of the tomb of Romulus. 
The arguments which he adduces are any- 
thing but convincing, and it is difficult to 
understand how Mr. Platner can regard this 
section of pavement as an attempt to repro- 
duce a monument which he is inclined to 
believe was ‘a cone-shaped stone’ (p. 239). 
Nor can the statement (p. 239) that ‘ its 
level and workmanship prove its late date’ 
be accepted without demurrer. In his recent 
article on the different strata of the Comitium 
(Jahreshefte des Oesterr. Arch. Instituts, vi. 
146 ff.), Studniczka places the lapis niger on 
the same level with the pavement of the 
Comitium of Caesar, and argues convincingly 
for the connection of the two. Mr. Ashby 
assigned it to this level as far back as 1900, 
C.R., p. 237. Petersen in his book Comitium, 
Rostra, Grab des Romulus, 1904, is of the 
same opinion. 

Excavations carried on during April of 
last year enable us to supplement the state- 
ment on p. 256 that ‘the so-called lacus 
Curtius was probably somewhere in the 
middle of the area.’ Remains that prob- 
ably belong to it have been discovered about 
twenty yards to the northwest of the base 
of the statue of Domitian. 

What are apparently misstatements occur 
here and there. For example, on p. 95 it 
is said that the Anio vetus entered the city 
ad Spem veterem, and followed the line of 
the Servian wall to the Porta Esquilina. A 
glance at the map will show the inaccuracy 
of this, On p. 124 we find the statement 
that the via Latina branched off to the right 
from the via Appia. The loose use of the 
terms north, south, etc. sometimes leads to 
inconsistencies. On p. 127 the Cermalus is 
described as being on the north of the 
Palatine hill, the Palatium proper on the 
south ; yet on p. 33 we read that the term 
Palatium seems to have been applied to the 
settlement on the eastern half of the hill, 
while the western part was called Cermalus. 
On p. 40, in the description of the Fagutal, 
eastern seems to be a slip for western. The 
site is correctly described on p. 422. 

In his incidental references to questions 
of Roman religion Mr. Platner is not so 
happy as on the purely topographical side. 
Far too little is known about Caca to justify 
her being called ‘the goddess of the hearth 
and the fire’ (p. 35), and it is certainly not 
‘quite probable’ that she had a shrine near 
the southwest corner of the Palatine hill, 
and was displaced by Vesta. On p. 40 the 
author speaks as if Agonia or Agonalia 
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were a special title of the Septimontium, 
and not a generic term applied to more than 
one festival. On p. 51 we have perhaps the 
one passage in which Mr. Platner is com- 
pletely abandoned by that sobriety of judg- 
ment which characterizes his work as a 
whole. For there is something almost ori- 
ental in the imagery of the paragraph in 
which he favours the theory that ‘the Rom- 
ans applied the name Janiculum to the ridge 
in the west, because Janus the Sun-god was 
seen each night to sink behind it, entering 
his own abode at the close of the day, just 
as the shepherds themselves entered their 
own city, the Palatium.’ Of the many views 
advanced concerning Janus, that which re- 
gards him as a sun-god is the least likely, 
and it is indeed now generally discredited. 
Nor is there justification for the assertion 
on p. 45: ‘the word Argei is’ evidently a 
Latinization of “Apyeio.’ Where there is 
such divergence of opinion as there is on 
this point, it should at least be indicated. 
On p. 128 the shields of Mars are said to 
have been kept in the Curia Saliorum on the 
Palatine. They were, however, kept in the 
sacrarium Martis in the Regia, as is correctly 
pointed out on p. 204. From the account 
given on p. 282 Mr. Platner apparently 
believes in the separate existence of a god 
Terminus at an early period of Roman re- 
ligion. There is much more to be said in 
favour of Wissowa’s theory that there was 
no independent cult of Terminus before 
imperial times, and that originally the bound- 
ary stones were under the protection of Jup- 
piter Terminus. This being the case, the 
presence of the stone in the middle cell of 
the Capitoline temple had its own appropri- 
ateness. On the same page it is stated that 
the statue of Jupiter was ‘clothed with the 
attire of a Roman triumphator.’ I+ was the 
other way: the garb of the triumphator 
was modelled on that of the god. On p. 375 
the casual reference to human sacrifices 
might lead one to suppose that these were 
of frequent occurrence among the Romans. 
The illustrations are well chosen, some of 
the restorations being especially good, e.g. 
that of the Area Palatina, p. 143, and that 
of the Domus Flavia, p. 147. There are 
also a number of useful maps and plans, but 
many others might have been added with 
distinct advantage to the book, e.g. a map 
of the Campagna, showing the courses of 
the aqueducts ; a map of the Campus Mar- 
tius, and one of the Caelian, If the drains 
of the Forum merite| the detailed descrip- 
tion given on pp. 252-255, they certainly 
deserved a plan. Maps of ancient and of 
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modern Rome are given at the beginning 
and end of the volume, but they are on too 
small a scale to be satisfactory. Sites men- 
tioned in the text cannot always be identi- 
fied on them. The typographical work is 
excellent ; I have noticed only one error: 
‘aleriae’ for ‘ Valeriae’ on p. 488. 
G. J. Larne. 
University of Chicago. 


PROFESSOR FURTWANGLER, AGE- 
LADAS AND STEPHANOS.! 


I ask to be allowed to advert briefly to 
Professor Furtwingler’s reply (J.H.S. xxiv. 
p. 336) to my strictures on his style of con- 
troversy. He would have his readers believe 
that my arguments were limited to one point 
(ibid. p. 336), and would have me assert that 
‘my (Furtwiugler’s) whole stylistic com- 
parison, including the hypothesis suggested 
about Ageladas, was founded on a mistake 
in a drawing.’ ‘This is distinctly not the 
case. Every reader of my article will see 
that more space is devoted to other argu- 
ments of style than to the question of the 
false drawing—itself of considerable import- 
ance. He now admits that the drawings 
are wrong; but here too he throws the 
blame on other shoulders—namely upon the 
artist who made them, Herr Max Liibke. 
Even if the artist working from photographs 
is the immediate cause of the mistakes 
in the drawings—made for purposes of 
stylistic comparison—this does not remove 
the responsibility of the archaeological 
writer who accepts them and bases conclu- 
sions upon them, Next he endeavours to 
show how the mistakes in the drawings do 
not affect the main points of his comparison, 
and makes this remarkable statement: 
‘The sole object of the drawing, as J dis- 
tinctly stated in that place [the italics are 
mine], is to show clearly how the motif of 
the Ligurio bronze is related to the so-called 
Stephanos type.’ It is hardly credible ; but 
I am bound to state, that there is not a word 
to that effect in his publication of the 
fiftieth Berliner Winckelmannsprogramm to 
which he refers. What he does say, on the 
other hand (p. 137), in commenting on the 
points which the statues are supposed to 
have in common, is, that the drawings 
there given are capable of demonstrat- 
ing his point more readily than words (die 
beistehenden Skizzen vermégen dies rascher als 


1 See Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxiv. pp- 
129-134. 
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Worte zu veranschaulichen). In this connexion 
he dwells upon points of proportion, width 
of chest, size of head, etc., etc., for several 
pages, and not only on the motif or scheme, 
by which I suppose he means the attitude 
and action. 

Even if it were the attitude and action 
alone upon which he bases his comparison 
and his momentous conclusions, I defy any 
trained archaeologist not to see how strik- 
ingly different these are. I could indicate 
a number of statues and statuettes in which 
there is greater similarity of motif (without 
such great differences in other respects) on 
the one hand, to the Ligurio bronze, on the 
other to the Stephanus ephebus, than these 
two works show between each other. Motifs 
of this kind, in the centuries that elapsed 
between the making of the Ligurio bronze 
and the Stephanus ephebus, became so 
diversified, while in their respective periods 
themselves so many statues by different 
schools and artists had the same or similar 
attitudes, that no scientific conclusions of 
value can be based upon even greater 
similarity of motif than they possess. More- 
over I consider the principle involved of such 
wide and fundamental importance for the 
general method of archaeological study, 
that I should like to give all possible 
emphasis to the following statement: It 
may be interesting and instructive in the 
early stages of the development of plastic art 
(the archaic and the transitional period), to 
pursue carefully the advance in freedom 
of motif and attitude. But when sculpture 
has passed beyond these elementary stages, 
a similarity of ‘ motif,’ where there is not 
similarity of style — especially when the 
‘motif’ is a simple, almost a universal one 
—is not of much use in establishing a rela- 
tionship of school. This rule would strik- 
ingly apply to the case of the two works 
compared by Prof. Furtwiingler even if there 
was greater similarity of motif between 
them. 

Prof, Furtwangler ends his short article 
with an appeal to archaeological authority. 
‘Any one,’ he says, ‘ who has made a serious 
attempt to grapple with the problem will 
agree with me.’ I do not see how such an 
appeal helps argument and proof which 
both he and I ought to be able to produce 
without support of ‘authority.’ As he 
does so, I may say that I have received 
numerous letters from colleagues at home 
and abroad accepting my evidence against 
his; while the only publication which has 
appeared since this discussion has been 
before the public which is concerned in this 


question is W. Klein’s Geschichte der Griech- 
ischen Kunst, vol. i. (1904). On p. 385 this 
author distinctly rejects Furtwingler’s view 
of Ageladas and Stephanos and accepts 
mine, Hiswords are: Aber noch wett weni- 
ger kann die Stephanosfigur mit Hagelaidas, 
dem sie derzeit zuversichtlich zugeschrieben 
wird, etwas zu thun haben. Gerade der Ver- 
gleich mit dem argivischen Ballspieler ergibt 
dies als sicheres Resultat. The footnote to 
this passage runs: /hre richtige Belewchtung 
erhdlt die Konstruktion Furtwdnglers durch 
Waldstein im J.H.S. xxiv. (1904), p. 129 ff. 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


THE third open meeting of the British 
School at Rome was held in the Library of 
the School on Monday April 3. The chair 
was taken by Prof. H. F. Pelham, President 
of the Managing Committee of the School, 
and among those present at the meeting was 
the British Ambassador, Sir Edwin Egerton. 

The Acting Director (Mr. T. Ashby, junr.) 
read a paper on Monte Circeo, the solitary 
promontory which is seen from the Alban 
Hills rising from an otherwise uniformly flat 
coastline. Tradition has identified it with 
the magic isle of Circe, and M. Bérard in his 
recent work, Les Phéniciens et l’ Odyssée, fully 
accepts this identification, which he sup- 
ports by the statement that Aiaiy, the name 
of the island of Circe, is the exact transcrip- 
tion of the Semitic equivalent for the island 
of the hawk (xipxos).! 

The fact that the promontory is not an 
island, and apparently was only one long 
before any period to which the Homeric 
legend may be assigned, is no bar to the 
identification ; for Procopius well remarks 
(Bell. Goth. i. 11) that it has the appearance 
of an island from a distance, whether seen 
from the land or from the sea. 

The promontory next appears in the 
early history of Rome, when we hear of the 
foundation of the colony of Cercei (this is 
the older and better orthography according 
to Hiilsen in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenk. iii. 
2565), according to some authorities, in the 
time of Tarquinius Superbus, according to 
others, at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. It was at that time the frontier 
of the Roman dominion against the Volscians. 
The site of this colony is not certain : for, 
though upon the promontory itself there are 
considerable remains of Cyclopean walls, 


1 As to this and similar derivations see Prof. W. 
M. Ramsay’s remarks in C.R. 1904, p. 168. 
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belonging undoubtedly to a fortified enclo- 
sure, this may or may not have been pre- 
Roman ; and it seems clear, that, at any 
rate at the beginning of the Imperial period, 
the Roman town stood by the shores of the 
Lago di Paola, not on the promontory at 
all, but on the flat gronnd to the north-west 
of it. Considerable remains of it exist, 
though it seems to have been a place of sub- 
ordinate importance ; but the promontory 
was always, owing to the beauty of the 
scenery, a resort of the wealthier Romans, 
and several villas may be found upon it, 
though their owners cannot be identified. 
Mr. Ashby’s paper will shortly appear in 
the Mélanges de l’Ecole Frangaise. 

Mr. W. St. Clair Baddeley followed with 
a paper upon a large villa at the Colle di 
S. Stefano, to the south-east of the villa of 
Hadrian, of which it has been until recently 
considered to form a part.! A fragmentary 
inscription discovered by him (Bull. Com. 
1899, 32) makes it extremely probable that 
it belonged to the Vibii or Plancii Vari : 
and it is certainly a distinct building, of 
cousiderable size and importance, though 
practically coeval with the villa of Hadrian. 

A marble tablet, found close to the vilia 
only a little while back, which Mr. Badde- 
ley exhibited, bears the words 


LYCY | SANCTV 


The form and wording are alike remark- 
able, for sacer would be the more natural 
adjective ; and the tablet must have served 
as a sign to mark the actual confines of the 
grove. An isolated building near to it may 
perhaps be the temple with which the sacred 
grove was connected. 





Note.—It may be interesting to add that 
Baron Barracco’s well known collection of 
classical sculptures, which have been fpre- 
sented by him to the city of Rome and 
placed in a museum specially constructed 
for it, is now open to the public. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
ASIA MINOR. 
Aphrodisias (Caria).—M. Paul Gaudin 
carried on excavations here in Aug.—Sept. 
1904. The temple, a building of fine Ionic 


style, had been transformed into a Byzan- 
tine church, whose floor was paved with the 


1 Winnefeld (Villa des Hadrian, 24) does not 
agree with the ordinary view. ’ 





remains of ancient sarcophagi. Some inter- 
esting types were discovered. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the temple several architectural 
fragments from the Propylaea have been 
found. <A frieze representing mounted 
Cupids, hunting-scenes, etc. deserves special 
mention. Near the Agora a building, which 
had previously been taken for a Basilica, 
proves to belong to public baths ; excava- 
tions have brought to light fragments of the 
architectural decoration of the portico of the 
baths. Some of the sculptures found show 
a distinct relation to those of the Didy- 
meion (ca. first century B.c.). On the site 
of the Gymnasium a frieze representing a 
Gigantomachy has been discovered. It formed 
the decoration of a fountain, and appears to 
be an imitation of the great frieze of the 
altar at Pergamum. It is of early Imperial 
date.? 


GREECE, 


Delos. —The following is a short summary 
of the results of the excavations carried on 
by the French School from April to October, 
1904. The gate giving access to the north- 
east part of the temenos of Apollo has been 
cleared, together with a staircase by which 
descent was made from the street behind. 
Exploration of the street situated east of the 
Peribolos led to the discovery of a steld 
of white marble in situ. It is decorated 
with low reliefs on three of its sides. The 
subjects represented are of a Dionysiac 
character, and an epigram of two lines 
records a victory gained by an inhabitant of 
Delos in a Dionysiac contest. Near this 
monument two large statues of Silenos in 
white marble,a mutilated statue of Dionysos, 
and several Dionysiac symbols were dis- 
covered, All this would seem to show that 
there was a iepov of Dionysos at this spot. 
At the western terrace of the temenos 
three archaic torsos (‘ Apollo’ type), early 
vases, and other archaic objects have been 
found. North-west of the Agora a bilingual 
inscription of the second or first century B.C. 
has revealed the presence of a bathing estab- 
lishment and, in particular, of a laconicum. 
The Agora itself was bordered by shops. 
One of these evidently belonged to a sculptor, 
for in it were found about thirty works of 
sculpture, for the most part only roughly 
sketched out, some statuettes, and some 
funeral stelae. About sixteen yards south 
of the Schola Romanorum is a large semi- 
circular enclosure of granite blocks. Against 
the convex wall are leant four stelae, on 


1 Compte-rendu de Ul’ Acad. des Inser., Nov.-Dec 
04. 
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three of which is inscribed in large fifth 
century letters: ABATON—‘no admit- 
tance.’ 

The building of the Syrian merchants of 
Berytos—the Ioaedavacrai—has been en- 
tirely cleared, At the north-east angle is a 
large court surrounded by a portico of the 
Doric order. On the epistyle are engraved 
dedicatory inscriptions, the gift of benefac- 
tors of the society. 

In the South Merchants’ Quarter another 
warehouse has been excavated. The finds 
made here include a white marble banquet 
relief of the Alexandrian period and a large 
number of pottery fragments which range 
in date over all periods, beginning with the 
archaic. Another building appears to have 
formed part of a cvvorxia. 

Thanks to the work carried on in the 
neighbourhood of the theatre, it is now 
possible to form a fairly exact idea of the 
appearance of a Delian street and the more 
modest class of houses. The water supply 
was furnished by numerous wells which 
opened into the court ofeach house. One 
house, called the House of Dionysos from 
the large mosaic of Dionysos on a tiger, is 
the most spacious yet discovered in Delos. 
Eight rooms open on the court, and all have 
painted wall-decoration. This decoration is 
analogous to that of the ‘first’ style at 
Pompeii, but is of earlier date. Whereas 
the Pompeian house spread over a wide 
area, the Delian house developed in height. 
Noteworthy finds were not numerous. A 
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torso of Poseidon in white marble, perhaps 
of the 4th cent. B.c., a marble statuette of 
a goddess seated on a cushioned arm-chair 
2nd-Ist cent. B.c.), and a female head in 
white marble may be mentioned. One 
hundred and seventy-four inscriptions were 
obtained. Among them are two decrees of 
the Island Confederacy, an Athenian decree 
in honour of the priests of Delos, and a 
double dedication of the Syrians of Berytos 
in honour of Antiochus VIII. and the 
people of Athens,? 


ITALY. 


Rome.—As a result of excavations on the 
Clivus Palatinus, a pavement of basalt with 
slabs of travertine on either side has been 
discovered. This probably formed the foot- 
path. Excavations round the foundations 
of the Arch of Titus show that the Clivus 
ran below it in a slanting direction. This 
fact would seem to indicate that the Arch 
of Titus was moved to the present spot at 
some date subsequent to its original erec- 
tion, unless indeed the pavement was 
covered at the time of Nero’s building 
operations. In the angle formed by the 
Clivus Palatinus and the Nova Via are the 
remains of a building which Com. Boni 
considers to be the Aedes Larum in Summa 
Sacra Via.” 

F. H. Marsaatt, 


1 Compte-rendu de V Acad. des Inscr., Nov.—Dec. 
1904. 
2 Berl. Phil. Woch., 1st April, 1905. 
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